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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ENGLISH 
STAGE. 

«Y  TOM  TAYLOK. 

There  are  fashions  in  all  arts,  as  there  are  fash¬ 
ions  in  the  opinions  and  judgments  about  them.  As 
a  general  rule,  in  a  time  of  abundant  writing,  and 
widely  diffused  and  therefore  superficial  knowledge, 
the  tendency  is  to  depreciate  contemporary  art  in 
all  its  forms.  We  may  note  this  disposition  in  cur¬ 
rent  criticism,  not  only  of  the  theatre,  but  of  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  In  all  these 
the  spirit  of  the  time  is  always  striving  to  express 
itself  in  new  forms  which  appeal  to  popular  appreci¬ 
ation,  and  obtain  a  great  deal  of  it.  But  those  who 
write  about  such  things,  having,  or  assuming  to  have, 
before  their  minds  the  labors  of  a  long  and  illustri¬ 
ous  past,  are  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  the  present 
with  that  past,  to  the  detriment,  almost  invariably, 
of  the  present.  This  is  at  once  an  easier  task,  and 
one  more  flatterinw  to  the  critic’s  sense  of  superior¬ 
ity,  than  fairly  and  dispassionately  to  appreciate  and 
account  for  the  performances  and  position  of  any 
contemporary  art.  But  the  latter  I  believe  to  be  a 
more  useful  employment  of  the  critical  faculty.  I 
propose  to  attempt  sucli  an  application  of  it  to  the 
stage,  as  that  form  of  art  of  whicit  I  have  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  practical  knowledge.  However  humiliat¬ 
ing,  at  first  sight,  to  all  connected  with  the  stage, 
may  appear  the  comparison  of  the  theatre  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  was  in  what  are  called  its  “  palmy  ”  days, 
by  which  I  suppose  is  generally  meant  the  fifty 
years  comprising  the  last  quarter  of  last  century 
and  the  first  of  this,  there  never  was  a  time  of  more 
theati  ical  activity  than  the  present,  if  measured  by 
the  number  of  theatres  built  or  building,  and  active¬ 
ly  occupied,  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  by 
the  production  of  new  pieces,  whatever  their  quality. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  all  the  London 
theatres  nowadays,  and  the  most  considerable  pro¬ 
vincial  ones,  devote  themselves  all  but  exclusively 
to  contemporary  pieces.  The  old  repertoire  is  only 
exceptionally  and  rarely  resorted  to.  The  Hay- 
market  company,  on  its  annual  autumnal  tour, 
gives  a  series  of  the  old  comedies  in  the  principal 
provincial  theatres;  and  one  of  them  is  every  now 
and  then  put  up  for  a  few  nights  in  the  interval 
between  the  production  of  the  novelties  on  which 
the  theatre  habitually  relies ;  or  a  star,  or  a.«pirant 
to  starry  honors,  foreign,  English,  or  American,  may 
from  time  to  time  appeal  to  public  favor  in  a  play 
of  Shakespeare’s,  or  some  other  of  the  “  old  masters  ” 
of  the  drama ;  but,  substantially,  the  fact  is  as  I 
state  it,  that  the  theatre  now  lives  on  novelties.  So 


little  is  the  old  drama  counted  upon,  that,  when  it  is 
resorted  to,  it  -has  none  of  the  advantages  or  appli¬ 
ances  which  are  lavished  on  new  plays.  There  is  no 
cost  or  pains  in  preparation,  and  no  elaboration  of 
rehearsals.  Any  scenery  or  dresses  are  good  enough 
for  it,  any  cast  will  do,  the  old  stage  business  is  ac¬ 
quiesced  in.  There  is,  in  short,  except  perhaps  on 
the  part  of  the  “  star  ”  himself,  or  herself,  no  appli¬ 
cation  of  mind  to  the  business  in  hand,  whether  by 
actor  or  manager,  scene-painter  or  costumier.  This 
shows  that  those  who  are  most  materially  concerned 
in  theatrical  property  do  not  value  their  power  to 
draw  On  the  accumulated  wealth  of  our  dramatic 
past.  Thus  far,  at  least,  the  stage  asserts  its  vitality, 
that  it  is  always  assimilating  fresh  food.  This  is  a 
fr^uent  subject  of  complaint  with  one  school  of 
critics.  They  find  texts  for  insisting  on  the  sound 
and  remunerative  policy  of  a  return  to  the  old 
drama  in  the  occasional  instances  in  which  new  life 
is  imparted  to  old  forms  by  some  striking  or  unfamil¬ 
iar  interpretation,  —  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fechter’s 
Hamlet,  or  Mademoiselle  Stella  Colas’s  Juliet;  —  or 
when  interest  is  excited  by  the  reappearance  of  an 
old  favorite,  —  as  in  the  instance  of  Miss  Helen 
Faucit’s  periodical  returns  to  the  stage ;  — or  where 
something  like  completeness  of  scenic  presentation 
is  attempted,  —  as  in  the  recent  run  of  Macbeth  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  Mr.  Beverley’s  scenery.  But 
the  experience  of  managers  testifies  against  the 
critics.  The  old  plays,  they  are  unanimous  in 
asserting,  as  a  rule,  and  where  there  is  no  excep¬ 
tional  jiersonal  curiosity  to  be  gratified,  do  not  pay. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  provincial  theatres,  where  the 
old  “  stock  ”  plays  still  form  part  of  the  repertoire^ 
we  should  not  find  our  actors  familiar  even  with  the 
parts  of  Shakespeare  which  fall  in  their  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  still  less  with  those  ef  any  other  old  drama¬ 
tist.  The  power/  of  speaking  blank  verse  with 
music  and  effect,  is  haraly  ever  found  among  our 
younger  actors ;  and  with  it  is  gone  the  whole  stage 
manner  of  the  ideal  or  poetic  drama.  Except 
Shakespeare,  indeed,  the  famous  dramatists  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  stage  to  the  library. 

This  shows,  at  least,  that  the  theatres  depend  for 
support  on  audiences  who  are  interested  in  presen¬ 
tations  of  contemporary  subjects,  or  at  least  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated  in  a  contemporary  spirit  'This  is  only 
the  reflection  in  the  theatre  of  a  tendency  apparent 
in  all  the  other' representative  arte.  Old  pictures,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  demand  of  public  and  private 
galleries,  would  ^nd  but  a  poor  market  nowadays. 
It  is  only  those  of  the  highest  class,  such  as  the 
trustees  of  national  collections  and  the  possessors  of 
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ereat  family  galleries  will  compete  for,  that  now 
fetch  prices  comparable  with  thoae  commanded  by 
contemporary  works.  I..aBt  century  it  was  all  the 
other  way.  Then  the  taste,  real  or  affected,  for  pio- 
tures,  was  confined  to  the  genuine  or  mock  virtuosi, 
the  men  who,  on  the  grand  tour,  had  acquired  a 
relish  for  the  old  masters,  or  the  pretension  to  it. 
Now  the  great  picture-market  is  among  our  mer¬ 
chants,  triers,  and  manufacturers,  whose  sympathy 
is  all  but  exclusively  for  works  of  their  own  time. 
There  is  something  analogous  to  this  in  the  theatre. 
Last  century  the  stage  lived  mainlv  on  the  old 
drama,  or  on  plays  which  in  form  and  character  re¬ 
flected  the  past  rather  than  the  present.  Comedy 
and  farce  had,  even  then,  it  is  true,  the  breath  of 
contemporary  life  in  them.  But  the  serious  drama 
was  antique,  or  aimed  at  being  so.  There  was  no 
notion  of  extracting  matter  for  deep  or  painful 
emotion  out  of  contemporary  life.  This  was  sought 
exclusively  in  the  ambitions,  treacheries,  loves,  woes 
of  remote  and  dignified  personages,  e.xpressing  them¬ 
selves  in  artificial  and  stately  rhythms.  The  Game¬ 
ster  is  a  solitary  exception  to  this  rule,  and  though 
its  subject  is  contemporary,  its  form  is  studiously  un¬ 
natural.  And  even  comedy  sought  its  materials 
mainly  in  one  range  of  society,  —  that  of  the 
artificial,  high-bred  upper  classes.  If  it  went  lower, 
it  was  to  present  some  foil  to  these  in  a  lower  class 
just  as  artificial,  and  more  unlike  any  contemporary 
realitpr.  The  great  popular  wave  had  not  then,  in 
fact,  mvaded  the  theatre.  We  see  the  rise  of  it  in 
the  last  decade  of  last  century,  and  its  influence 
growing  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  but 
generally  in  the  shape  of  some  sententious  embodi¬ 
ment  of  unworldliness,  or  some  impossible  incarna¬ 
tion  of  humble,  half-grotesque  purity,  —  the  country 
boys,  for  example,  who  are  stock  figures  in  the 
plays  of  the  younger  Colman,  Reynolds,  Morton,  and 
their  contemponu'ies.  The  formal  old  comedy  which 
had  employed  the  refined  wit  of  Sheridan  and  the 
elder  Colman,  and  the  rare  natural  humor  of  Gold¬ 
smith,  gradually  degenerated  into  more  and  more 
trivial  humors  and  stagey  eccentricities.  Tragedy, 
galvanized  for  a  time  by  the  electric  power  of  the 
elder  Kean  into  a  more  stirring  and  passionate  life 
than  the  statelier  art  of  the  Kembles  could  impart  to 
it,  dwindled  into  dulness.  We  saw  the  last  of  it  in 
Macready.  But  he  brought  to  its  aid,  besides  his 
own  vigorous,  picturesque,  and  intelligent  acting, 
and  excellent  stage  management,  all  the  attraction 
of  a  more  complete  and  tasteful  scenery  and  decora¬ 
tion  than  had  ever  till  then  been  seen  in  the  theatre. 
Charles  Kean  carried  these  aids  and  ajipliances  still 
further,  and  by  help  of  them  kept  the  stage  for  a 
Shakespearian  management  of  nine  years,  but  only 
by  dint  of  immense  outlay,  and  with  great  help 
from  burlesque  spectacle,  and  such  “  sensational  ” 
melodrama  as  the  Corsican  Brothers  and  Pauline. 
Even  then,  it  is  understood  that,  though  his  laige 
outlay  was  returned  to  him,  it  was  with  little  or  no 
profits. 

So  long  as  the  patent  theatres  survived,  there  was 
a  home  in  them  tor  artificial  comedy  as  for  formal 
tragedy,  and  a  body  of  actors  trained  to  represent 
both  with  more  or  less  finish  and  completeness. 
But  the  same  influences,  call  them  popular  or  dem¬ 
ocratic  if  you  will,  which  were  graaustlly  modifying 
manners,  political  opinions  and  literature,  were  at 
work  in  the  theatre,  both  to  sap  theatrical  privilege 
and  to  new-mould  theatrical  amusements.  The 
patents  were  broken  down ;  all  theatres  were  opened 
to  all  kinds  of  entertainments;  actors  became  scat¬ 


tered  ;  and  whatever  of  artificial  or  stately  in  stage 
art  had  been  maintained  by  the  barriers  of  privi¬ 
lege,  or  the  influences  of  tradition,  began  to  melt 
away,  and  make  room  for  ways  of  acting  and  forms 
of  entertainment  bearing  a  more  jiopular  impress. 

In  the  change  much  was  lost  which  those  who 
look  back  will  always  regret.  But  the  change  was 
a  natural  one,  wrought  out  in  obedience  to  wide- 
working  laws,  on  the  whole  of  a  beneficent  and 
beneficial  kind.  .  And  if  we  lost  the  school  of  artifi¬ 
cial  acting,  we  turned  over  those  who  would  have 
been  pupils  in  it  to  the  higher  and  subtler,  if  more 
difficult,  school  of  life.  The  teaching  in  that  school, 
though  less  systematic  and  less  easily  enforced,  is 
immeasurably  better  than  any  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  school  which  has  now  closed  forever. 
But  in  the  interval  between  the  two  systems, 
through  which  our  actors  are  now  passing,  there  is 
a  time  of  transition,  when  we  feel  the  want  of  the 
lessons  of  the  one,  and  do  not  yet  see  the  fruits  of 
the  other’s  teaching.  And  what  is  true  of  actors  is 
true  of  pieces  also.  We  have  become  impatient  of 
the  highly  artificial  comedy  and  long-drawn,  stilted, 
and  remote  tragedy  of  the  last  generation,  but  we 
have  not  yet  hit  upon  the  form  of  stage  art  in  which 
our  two  great  natural  cravings  —  that  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  that  for  emotion  —  can  be  gratified,  un¬ 
der  conditions  which  satisfy  refined  as  well  as  indis- 
criminating  tastes. 

To  employ  a  pregnant  distinction  of  Goethe’s, 
our  stage  has  discontinued  the  attempt  to  “  realize 
the  ideal,”  while  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  the 
more  fruitful  effort  to  “idealize  the  real.”  The 
condition  which  every  manager  prescribes  to  the 
dramatist  is  to  paint  real  life.  As  all  real  life  is 
made  up  of  joy  and  sorrow,  it  follows  that  what  is 
sought  IS  neither  pure  comedy  nor  unmixed  tragedy, 
but  something  which  shall  move  in  turn  smiles  and 
tears,  —  which  shall  alternately  amuse,  and  thrill, 
and  move.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  there  is 
hardly  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  does 
not  fulfil  this  condition.  Not  one  of  his  comedies 
but  has  its  undercurrent  of  sadness  or  tenderness, 
breaking  out  in  passages  of  sweetness  and  beauty 
which  exquisitely  enhance  the  gayety,  wit,  and 
humor  in  which  they  are  set;  hardly  one  of  his 
tragedies  but  has  its  note  of  humor,  relieving  the 
pity  and  terror  out  of  which  it  breaks ;  —  ana  the 
same  thing  holds  good,  in  the  main,  of  all  the  best 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama.  Pure  comedy 
and  unrelieved  tragedy  are  alike  growths  of  a  more 
corrupt  and  feebler  time.  It  is  so  far  a  sign  of 
health  in  the  contemporary  stage  that  the  demand 
now  is  for  drama,  which  admits  the  blending 
tragic  and  comic  elements.  That  this  demand  has 
thus  far  been  responded  to  mainly  by  melodrama,  — 
by  which  I  understand  a  form  of  piece  in  which  the 
play  of  emotion  and  character  is  subordinated  and 
sacrificed  to  startling  incident  and  scenic  effect,  — 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  It  is  not  easy,  out  of  the 
dulness  and  decorum,  the  commonplace,  staidness, 
and  sameness  of  life  about  us,  to  extract  matter  of 
amusement  and  emotion,  or  excitement,  without 
trespassing  on  the  domains  of  farce,  slang,  and  vul¬ 
garity  for  the  one,  or  resorting  to  the  dark  regions 
of  crime  and  forbidden  passion,  or  the  thrilling 
effects  of  physical  peril,  for  the  other.  These  are  the 
resources  of  the  sensational  drama,  which  for  the 
moment  all  but  exclusively  occupies  the  stage.  It 
is  the  upshot  of  the  demand  for  real  and  contempo¬ 
rary  incident  and  strong  emotion  working  together, 
and  is  to  be  displaced  not  by  any  revival  of  the 
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dramatic  masterpieces  of  another  and  widely  differ¬ 
ent  age,  but  by  plays  in  which  the  same  elements  of 
dramatic  effect  are  embodied  in  more  artistic  and 
refined  forms.  The  elements  of  tragedy  are  always 
at  work  among  us ;  and  the  selection  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  them  in  a  dramatic  form,  with  their  due  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  quaint,  eccentric,  humorous,  and 
trivial,  which,  combined  with  wit,  constitute  the  comic 
woof  of  life,  will  be  the  work  of  any  conspicuous 
dramatic  power  to  be  found  among  us  at  this  time. 

That  there  are  many  things  working  against  the 
development  of  such  a  talent  I  think  may  he  shown. 
The  tide  of  the  time  sets  more  to  the  writing  of 
novels  than  of  playa  Except  in  a  few  conspicuous 
cases,  in  which  mere  business  talent  and  long  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  theatre  (before  as  well  as  behind  the 
curtain)  are  combined  with  marked  cleverness  in 
the  contrivance  or  adaptation  of  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions  and  the  clothing  them  with  dialogue,  man¬ 
agers  do  not  pay  so  wdl  as  publishers,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  less  liberal-minded,  intelligent,  and 
pleasant  to  deal  with.  Then,  whatever  vividness 
there  may  be  in  having  your  conceptions  set  forth 
in  action,  there  are  the  enormous  and  inevitable  dis¬ 
advantages  of  imperfect  or  blundering  presentation. 
For  one  character  well  embodied  on  the  stage,  the 
dramatist  is  likely  to  have  ten  marred  or  maimed  by 
his  actors  if  he  trust  them  with  anything  beyond 
the  most  well-worn  commonplaces  of  the  boards. 
The  approaches  of  the  author  to  the  theatre  are 
difficult  and  unpleasant.  Managers,  most  of  them 
actors  or  ex-actors,  are  too  busy  with  the  details  of 
their  daily  work  to  give  much  attention  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  essays  of  untned  men ;  and  the  tried  men  are 
iqit  to  be  content  with  the  tried  subjects  and 
sources  of  effect  Few  of  the  managers  have  a 
standard  of  taste  a  shade  higher  than  that  of  their 
public,  or  any  aim  beyond  that  of  making  their 
theatre  pay  by  the  most  obvious  means.  They  find 
or  think  it  easier  and  safer  to  rely  for  profit  and 
popularity  on  the  class  which  now  frequents  the 
theatre,  than  to  seek  to  attract  a  more  fastidious  or 
refined  public,  which  they  feel  would  be  at  once 
narrower  and  harder  to  please.  A  condition  of 
dramatic  improvement  yet  lacking  to  our  stage  is  a 
manager  who  should  combine  with  activity,  prompt¬ 
itude,  and  regularity  in  business,  and  the  other  re¬ 
quirements  for  commercial  success,  a  degree  of  lit¬ 
erary  culture,  refinement,  and  social  standing  which 
would  enable  him,  while  consulting  the  taste  of  his 
time,  gradually  to  elevate  it,  by  giving  it  the  best 
of  which  it  is  capable,  and  so  by  degrees  to  bring 
back  to  the  theatre  that  class  which  has  been 
alienated  fhim  it  by  the  bad  taste,  bad  manners, 
vulgarity,  and  extravagance  too  frequently  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage.  To  second  the  efforts  of  such  a 
manager  we  want  a  more  independent,  intelligent, 
and  exacting  criticism  in  the  press.  They  must  be 
backed,  too,  by  attention  to  such  material  condi¬ 
tions  as  well-chosen  hours  of  performance,  com¬ 
fortable  sitting  and  hearing  accommodation, .  and 
the  absence  of  petty  exactions  by  box-keepers  and 
so  forth.  In  all  such  matters  managers  have  been 
content  to  go  on  in  the  old  grooves,  forgetful  of  the 
changes  at  work  outside  the  theatre,  such  as  the 
multiplication  of  rival  amusements,  more  culture, 
enhanced  fastidiousness  of  manners,  and  a  higher 
notion  of  comfort,  later  hours  of  meals,  increased 
distances,  and  difficulties  of  access  to  the  theatre. 
The  influence  of  such  a  manager  as  I  am  desiderat¬ 
ing  is  required  in  every  detail  of  the  theatre,  behind 
as  well  as  before  the  curtain.  Even  in  matters  of 


which  the  public  know  nothing,  as  the  ordering  of 
the  coulisses,  green-room,  and  dressing-rooms,  so  as 
to  encourage  ubits  of  self-respect  and  good-breed¬ 
ing  in  the  actors  and  staff  of  the  theatre,  there  is 
great  room  for  his  influence.  At  present,  nothing  • 
can  be  more  depressing,  or  in  the  long  run  degrad-  i 
ing  to  all  in  a  theatre,  than  the  inattention  to  clean-  ! 


iiness,  politeness,  and  the  usages  oi  civilized  me 
generally,  to  be  found  behind  the  scenes.  Again, 
tnere  is  a  wide  field  for  the  influences  of  such  a 
manager  in  the  conducting  of  rehearsals.  He  ought 
to  be  able  to  second  the  directions  of  the  author,  or 
to  replace  him,  not  only  in  guiding  the  business  of 
the  stage,  but  in  seeing  that  dialogue  is  correctly 
given,  that  errors  of  emphasis,  faults  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  violations  of  manners  and  proprieties  are 
checked  and  set  right :  in  a  word,  that  the  author’s 
work  is  done  justice  to  by  the  actors.  Hehearsals 
at  present  are,  as  a  rule,  slovenly  and  careless,  in¬ 
sufficient  in  attention  to  the  necessary  business  of 
the  play,  while  almost  always  cruelly  wasteful  of 
time,  —  harassing  and  wearing  to  goM  and  atten¬ 
tive  actors,  though  laxly  indifferent  to  the  faults  and 
blunders  of  baa  ones.  In  a  word,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  of  theatrical  government,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  want  of  respect  alike  for  the  actor’s  craft 
and  the  public  requirements.  It  is  evident  that  the 
manager  has  little  sense  of  any  but  a  very  low  kind 
of  taste  to  be  satisfied,  or  of  any  public  opinion  to 
be  faced  which  is  likely  to  be  either  exacting  or 
outspoken.  I  place  the  want  of  such  a  manager  as 
I  have  shadowed  forth  in  the  very  front  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  theatrical  improvement  Many  will  think 
my  hope  that  the  want  may  yet  be  supplied  a  vis¬ 
ionary  one.' 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  unwilling  to  abandon 
it.  I  believe  nothing  would  tend  more  to  bring 
about  its  realization  than  the  application  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  stage  as  it  is  of  a  vigorous,  hon¬ 
est,  and  practical  criticism,  —  not  the  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism  which  finds,  either  in  contempt  or  good-nature, 
an  excuse  for  abandoning  all  attempt  at  discriminat¬ 
ing  praise  or  blame,  or  that  whicn  habitually  de- 

C reflates  all  existing  stage  art,  in  plays  or  actors, 
ecause  it  is  unlike  the  kind  of  acting  and  writing 
which  the  critic  likes  better,  and  whicn  is  nothing, 
in  fact,  but  the  application  of  inapplicable  stand¬ 
ards,  —  but  a  criticism  which.  If  it  professes  to  judge 
what  is  set  before  it,  will  judge  it  honestly,  closely, 
and  carefully;  above  all,  never  passing  over  in¬ 
stances  of  gross  impropriety,  disrespect,  or  defiance 
of  the  public,  on  the  part  of  actors  or  managers; 
and  never,  on  the  other  hand,  omitting  recognition 
of  even  the  humblest  merits.  If  the  critic  criticises 
at  all,  he  is  bound  to  do  as  much  as  this :  if  he  con¬ 
siders  what  is  before  him  unworthy  of  criticism,  he 
should  say  so,  and  give  his  reasons  for  saying  so.  I 
cannot  believe  that  such  criticism  would  be  useless, 
and  I  am  certain  it  would  not  be  superfluous.  At 
present  there  is  far  too  close  a  connection  between 
critics,  dramatists,  managers,  and  actors,  for  the 
former  to  pass  judgment  on  the  latter  with  either 
impartiality  or  independence. 

To  show  that  the  hopes  I  have  expressed  are  not 
beyond  the  range  of  possibility,  I  would  point  to  the 
French  stage,  on  which  many  of  them  have  found 
their  fulfilment.  It  is  true  that  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  French  theatre  is  not,  at  this  partic¬ 
ular  moment,  a  very  favorable  one.  Long,  showy, 
and  costly  spectacles,  like  the  Biche  au  Bois  or 
Cendrillon,  mere  pretexts  for  the  display  of  nudi¬ 
ties,  immodest  dances,  and  showy  scenery,  or  pieces 
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in  which  music  is  made  the  vehicle  of  indecent 
douUe-entendre,  and  the  slang  of  the  demi-monde, 
have  recently  occupied  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  better 
matter.  Its  comedy  and  vaudeville  turn  more  on 
the  violation  of  the  Seventh  Commandment  than  is 
wholesome  or  compatible  with  our  notions  of  de¬ 
cency.  Its  drame,  like  our  own,  deals  too  much  with 
coarse  and  repulsive  forms  of  crime  and  lawless  pas¬ 
sion.  But  when  allowance  is  made  for  all  this,  and 
much  of  it  is  temporary,  the  French  theatre  still 
keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  still  enlists  among  its 
authors  many  of  the  keenest  and  readiest  wits  of  the 
age,  can  still  confer  literary  reputations  and  aca¬ 
demic  chairs,  is  the  most  profitable,  as  well  as  the 
most  popular,  form  of  authorship,  still  furnishes 
amusement  to  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
humblest,  and  interests  all  orders  of  intelligence  and 
refinement  Its  actors  are  still  admirable  for  fin¬ 
ished  truth  and  good  taste,  its  theatrical  administra¬ 
tion  and  government  present  a  contrast  to  our  own 
for  the  regularity,  order,  completeness,  and  fulness 
of  rehearsals,  and  the  subordination  and  discipline 
enforced  in  the  theatre.  In  Paris,  unlike  I.,ondon, 
may  be  seen  a  number  of  companies,  each  made  up 
with  a  view  to  a  special  order  of  performances,  and 
fitted  to  fill  the  casts  of  these  with  completeness, 
from  the  humblest  part  to  the  highest.  Some  of 
these  theatres,  subsidized  by  the  Government  for 
that  purpose,  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
highest  class  of  performances,  serious  and  comic, 
and  are  associated  with  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  actors  and  actresses,  whose  students  compete 
annually  for  prizes,  the  highest  of  which  carry  with 
them  the  right  to  a  dchiU,  and  often  the  chance  of 
an  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  or  the 
Od^on.  The  difference  between  the  stages  of  the 
two  capitals,  in  all  these  respects,  is  reflected,  as 
might  M  expected,  in  their  performances. 

An  Englishman,  whose  standard  of  stage  art  is  at 
all  high,  fbels  humiliated  by  the  thought  of  what 
English  stage  art  is,  while  witnessing  the  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  French  theatre.  It  is  like  an  entertain¬ 
ment  addressed  to  quite  a  higher  order  of  minds 
than  is  catered  for  in  the  En^ish  theatre  :  refined 
where  ours  is  vulgar,  delicate  where  ours  is  coarse, 
graceful  where  ours  is  clumsy,  and  throughout  bear¬ 
ing  that  impress  of  culture,  taste,  and  intelligence, 
the  presence  of  which  is  so  rarely  visible  on  our  stage. 

In  thus  praising  the  French  theatre  I  seem  to  be 
pronouncing  the  condemnation  of  our  own.  Com¬ 
parison  of  thh  two  is,  indeed,  most  humiliating  to 
English  self-conceit  But  I  have  referred  to  the 
French  theatre  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  compar¬ 
ison  as  by  way  of  example  of  a  stage  which  respects 
and  fulfils  the  conditions  I  desiderate  in  our  own  as 
regards  its  art,  and  apart  from  its  morality. 

I  may  now  indicate  what  seem  to  me  some  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  these  conditions  are  satisfied  in 
the  French  theatre,  and  wanting  to  our  own.  Some 
of  these  reasons  are  rooted  in  natural  character.  At 
the  head  of  these  is  the  quick  aud  delicate  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  French  people,  their  mobility,  their 
ease  and  grace  of  manners,  their  aptness  to  under¬ 
stand  a  demi-mot,  their  volubility  of  discourse,  —  all 
tending  to  make  of  them  good  actors  and  good 
judges  of  acting.  A  French  audience  is  critical, 
from  parterre  to  paradis  ;  it  sits  in  judgment  on  the 
play  and  the  performers,  and  so  helps  both  authors 
and  actors  incalculably,  encouraging  the  one  to  write 
and  the  other  to  act  delicately,  and,  as  it  were, 
allusively,  in  reliance  on  the  ready  intelligence 
which  will  appreciate  the  subtle  point  in  a  phrase, 


the  shade  of  meaning  in  a  look,  a  shrucr,  a  scarcely 
perceptible  movement  or  gesture.  This  sort  of 
audience  puts  a  premium,  so  to  speak,  on  point  and 
finesse  in  stage-art.  Contrast  our  dear  British  pub¬ 
lic  in  these  respects.  The  critics,  it  is  said,  used 
last  century  to  occupy  the  two  front  rows  of  the  pit. 

I  fear  that  they  might  now  be  compressed  into  even 
less  compass.  1  am  sure  less  than  two  rows  would 
accommodate  them  now.  The  presence  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  element  in  our  theatres  is  not  sensibly  felt  by 
any  outward  sign  drawn  from  the  reception  given 
by  the  audience  to  anything  in  play  or  actors.  On 
the  contrary,  if  there  is  a  burst  of  applause,  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  it  is  for  some  passage  of  bombast  or 
claptrap  in  the  play,  or  some  egregious  piece  of  rant 
or  vulgarity  in  an  actor.  I  need  hardly  point  out 
how  this  recognition  by  applause  of  the  wrong  thing  i 
tends  to  deteriorate  and  vulgarize  both  play-writers 
and  actors,  leading  both  to  look  to  coarser  and 
coarser  tricks  of  etfect,  and  more  and  more  rankly  i 
spiced  baits  of  applause.  The  ver^  word  “clap-  j 
trap”  is e.\clu8ively  English.  The  French  have  no  ' 
equivalent  for  it.  The  sparingness  in  noisy  applause 
of  French  audiences  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
claque  into  Paris  theatres, —  the  organized  clappers, 
Entrepreneurs  de  sucres  dramalique,  as  their  founders 
styled  them,  —  and  the  presence  of  the  claque  has  i 
now  completely  destroyed,  in  all  besides,  the  habit  | 
of  applauding  with  the  hands.  In  England  we 
want  no  claque.  Heaven  knows.  The  public  ap¬ 
plauds  but  too  loudly  what  is  noisy,  coarse,  and 
overdone,  without  any  misguidance  but  that  of  its 
own  bad  taste.  No  doubt  there  is  a  body  of  sounder 
opinion  and  more  refined  judgment  in  the  house, 
but  it  does  not  manifest  itself  audibly.  The  habit 
of  hissing  is  all  but  extinct,  and,  indeed,  much  of 
what  is  applauded  would  not  deserve  hissing  but  by 
way  of  protest  against  the  applause.  And  yet  it 
has  often  seemed  to  me  as  if  appreciation  and 
stupidity  were  strangely  blended  in  our  British  pub¬ 
lic.  They  have  certainly  a  quick  and  keen  sympa¬ 
thy,  especially  with  anything  that  appeals  to  them 
as  virtue,  nobleness,  or  disinterestedness.  I  think  I 
have  rarely  seen  real  excellence,  even  of  the  subtler 
and  more  refined  kind,  fail,  in  the  long  run,  of  ap¬ 
preciation  at  their  hands;  and  yet  I  am  certain 
that  any  given  audience  in  any  English  theatre  is 
unable  to  distinguish  between  gold  and  pinchbeck, 
in  what  is  set  before  them  on  the  stage,  either  in 
the  way  of  writing  or  of  acting.  Only  one  thing 
they  arc  Intolerant  of,  —  anything  that  to  them  is 
duincss.  Unluckily,  much  is  dull  to  a  blunt,  coarse 
slow  taste  that  is  not  so  to  a  more  refined,  subtler, 
and  quicker  one.  Make  an  English  public  laugh  or 
cry,  and  you  are  safe.  They  ask  only  to  be  moved, 
—  whether  to  tears  or  laughter  matters  little :  in¬ 
deed,  they  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  stirred  to 
both  alternately.  But  do  not  ask  them  to  follow 
the  development  of  an  intricate  character,  to  note 
the  cross-currents  of  conflicting  emotions,  or  the 
subtle  under-workings  of  human  nature  in  action, 
unless  the  character,  emotion,  and  action  have, 
besides  their  deeper  and  more  metaphysical  interest, 
a  vei^  palpable,  strongly  marked  outer  side  to  them. 
And  yet  Shakespeare's  work  Is  there  to  show  us 
that  the  same  British  public  may  be  fitted  with  a 
dramatic  aliment  which  shall  satisfy  its  coarsest  ap¬ 
petite,  and  shall  yet  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  finest 
fancy  and  the  loftiest  Imagination.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  *  that  Hamlet  is  the  play  oftenest  acted  on  the 

•  For  this  I  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  experienced 
managers  and  curious  theatrical  cbruniclera. 
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English  stage.  Nor  does  Hamlet  stand  alone, — 
though  it  stands  highest  among  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
as  a  proof  how  that  mighty  master  could  provide  in 
the  same  dish  food  for  the  humblest  and  highest  in- 


specially  adapted  for  its  specialty.  Hence  the  sense 
of  completeness  in  French  performances  which  is  so 
rare  in  this  country,  though  there  is  a  more  visible 
aim  at  it  now  than  there  used  to  be  within  mv  re- 


telligences,  could  reconcile  all  the  exigencies  of  a 
stage,  which,  in  his  time  as  now,  was  anything  but 
nice  in  its  feeling,  with  the  deepest  and  highest  con¬ 
ditions  of  imaginative  creation,  could  write  at  once 
for  British  playgoers,  down  to  the  sinful  sixpenny 
mechanic,*  and  for  the  loftiest  and  most  far-reaching 
wits  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  must  be  admitted,  with  Shakespeare  before  us, 
that  no  dramatist  has  a  right  to  say  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  are  a  swine  before  which  he  will  not  fling  his 
pearls.  I  must,  however,  still  maintain  that  it  is  not 
a  critical  public.  It  knows  what  amuses  or  interests 
it,  but  cares  not  to  know  or  consider  how  it  is 
amused  or  interested.  It  will  not,  like  the  French 
public,  trouble  itself  to  discover  the  author’s  aim., 
and  then  set  itself  to  judge  how  far  he  has  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  out.  It  sits  down,  solidly,  if  not 
stolidly,  before  the  green  curtain,  as  if  it  said,  “  Here 
I  am.  Move  me,  —  make  me  laugh,  —  make  me 
cry.”  The  French  public  asks  gayly  and  eagerly, 
as  it  takes  its  place  in  the  parterre,  “  Voyom,  what 
have  you  to  show  me  to-night  ?  What  is  the  mot  de 
Jenxgme  you  ask  me  to  set  my  wits  to  ?  Develope 
me  your  plot,  —  propound  me  your  social  problem, 
—  work  me  out  your  clever  and  interesting  situa¬ 
tion.” 

I  say,  again,  that  the  contrasts  of  moods  in  the 
two  audiences  involves,  and  in  many  respects  ac¬ 
counts  for,  the  diSVrences  of  English  and  French 
stage  art.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  greater  deli¬ 
cacy,  ,/fnc.sse,  and  subtlety  of  the  latter;  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  our  own  theatre,  on  the  author’s  part,  to 
fly  to'  violent  emotions  and  situations,  and  on  the 
actor’s  to  e.xaggerated  delineations ;  tempts  both,  in 
fimt,  to  the  strongest  dramatic  stimulants,  —  those 
which,  according  to  the  cunning  with  which  they  are 
nsed,  may  be  the  motives  of  a  play  of  a  Shakespeare 
or  the  subject-matter  of  a  Surrey  melodrama.  The 
want  of  (quickness  in  an  English  audience  is  also 
felt  as  a  hindrance  both  by  dramatist  and  actor  in 
the  necessity  it  involves  of  doing  everything  which 
the  audience  is  meant  to  bear  in  mind  very  palpably 
and  deliberately,  and,  as  it  were,  with  an  emphasis. 
One  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  of  mod¬ 
ern  dramatists  once  said  to  me ;  “  When  I  want  the 
audience  to  understand  that  one  of  my  characters  is 
doing  something,  I  always  arrange  that  the  actor 
shall  say,  in  effect,  ‘Now,  1  am  going  to  do  such 
and  such  a  thing.  —  now  I  am  doing  it,  —  now  I 
have  done  it.’  Then  you  may  hope  the  audience 
will  understand  you.”  This  ingrained  difference  in 
the  character  of  audiences  is  a  fundamental  and 
final  fact,  and  any  bad  effect  it  may  have  on  Eng¬ 
lish  stage-art  cannot  be  evaded  or  remedied,  except 
by  the  general  quickening  and  refining  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  —  in  other  words,  by  education. 

But  there  are  other  points  of  theatrical  adminis¬ 
tration  mainly  in  which  our  theatre  is  suffering  from 
evils  which  have  been  remedied,  or  have  never 
grown  up  in  the  French  theatre.  Theatres  in  Paris 
confine  themselves  mainly  —  though  by  law  no 
longer  compelled  to  do  so  —  each  to  its  special 
class  of  entertainment,  classical  tragedy  and  comedy, 
(Irame,  light  modern  comedy,  farce,  vaudeville, 
/eerie,  and  spectacle,  musical  bouffbnnerie,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  each  has  a  company  sufficient  and 
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membrance.  The  good  actors  and  actresses  of  Lon¬ 
don  are  so  scattered  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
cast  any  full  piece  completely ;  and  their  number, 
in  proportion  to  the  theatres,  is  so  small,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  any  sufficient  body  of 
them  ti^ether,  against  the  temptation  of  high 
salaries,  and  the  prospect  of  being  “cock  of  the 
walk  ”  in  some  rival  establishment.  Till  a  company 
of  actors  have  worked  together  for  some  time  they 
cannot  act  their  best.  A  botly  of  even  second-rate 
actors,  by  working  in  company  under  good  guid¬ 
ance,  may  come  to  give  very  creditable  and  satis¬ 
factory  representations.  In  London  it  is  rare  for 
a  company  to  hold  together  above  a  few  seasons. 
The  Haymarket  company  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  the  good  of  working  together,  though  it  exempli¬ 
fies,  perhaps,  not  less  strikingly,  the  need  of  judicious 
infiltration  of  more  new  blooil  from  time  to  time, 
than  its  manager  has  found  or  thought  it  desirable 
to  infuse.  It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  there 
may  be  a  keeping  together  of  bad  actors  ?s  well  as 
good  ones,  and  a  steadiness  in  evil  habits,  and  con¬ 
firmed  stinginesses  and  slovenlinesses,  which  is  really 
ruinous,  while  it  is  apt  to  pride  itself  on  being 
respectable. 

The  frequent  migration  of  actors  is  connected 
with  another  most  pregnant  evil  of  our  stage,  —  the 
unsatisfactory  mutual  relations  of  actors  and  man¬ 
ager.  Instead  of  a  body  of  liege  subjects  under  a 
paternal  government,  or  devoted  and  obedient  sol¬ 
diers  under  a  loved  and  trusted  general,  our  theat¬ 
rical  companies,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  homes  of 
strife,  bickering,  and  insubordination,  where  the 
constant  struggle  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  the 
manager  to  get  the  most  he  can  for  the  least  out  of 
the  actor,  and  on  the  part  of  the  actor  to  turn  the 
manager  to  account,  as  exclusively  as  possible,  for 
bis  own  gain  and  glory. 

The  sense  of  a  common  interest,  of  a  duty  of  each 
to  other,  cheerfully  rendered  because  certain  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  and  return,  I  have  rarely  seen  gov¬ 
erning  the  relations  of  manager  and  actors.  Our 
theatres  are  eminently  combative  and  competitive 
as  distinguished  from  co-operative  associafiona. 
Hence  the  constant  difficulties  about  parts,  and  the 
internecine  struggles  between  the  pretensions  of 
actors,  the  frequent  refusal  of  characters,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  impossibility  for  either  manager  or 
dramatist  of  making  the  best  of  even  the  poor  ma¬ 
terials  supplied  by  our  “scratch”  companies.  For 
this  state  of  things  —  the  result  of  a  chronic  disease 
of  the  theatrical  system  —  actors  and  managers 
must  share  the  blame  between  them.  It  would,  I 
believe,  cease  under  my  ideal  manager. 

I  believe  this  difficulty  is  not  experienced  in 
France  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  here. 
There  the  rule  is  that  the  actor  engaged  as  princi¬ 
pal  for  a  line  of  character  plays  in  each  piece,  if  it 
be  the  best  part  in  the  line  assigned  to  him,  whatever 
the  absolute  merit  of  the  part  may  be.  The  work¬ 
ing  of  this  rule  is  helping  by  the  system  of  what  is 
called  “  /etia:  ”  —  that  »,  payments  made  to  the 
actor  on  each  night  of  performance,  in  addition  to 
weekly  or  monthly  salary.  , 

The  inattention,  slovenliness,  and  insufficience  of 
rehearsals  is  another  besetting  sin  of  the  English 
theatre  which  is  not  found  in  the  French.  Our 
managers  and  actors  seem  not  to  have  even  an  idea 
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of  the  paina  and  thought  beatowed  on  thia  indiapen- 
sable  preliminary  to  performance  by  French  authors, 
managera,  and  actors  alike,  thanks  to  which  a  piece 
sometimes  undergoes  almost  complete  remodelling,” 
in  the  progress  of  rehearsals. 

Here  I  must  conclude  this  paper,  sensible  that  it 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject.  As  far  as  it  goes, 
it  represents  honestly  some  results  of  a  long  and 
Taried  experience. 


UNCLE  CORNELIUS  HIS  STORY. 


It  was  a  dull  evening  in  November.  A  drizzling 
mist  had  been  falling  all  day  about  the  old  farm. 
Harry  Hey  wood  and  his  two  sisters  sat  in  the  house- 
place,  expecting  a  visit  from  their  uncle,  Cornelius 
Heywood.  This  uncle  lived  alone,  occupying  the 
first  floor  above  a  chemist’s  shop  in  the  town,  and 
had  just  enough  of  money  over  to  buy  books  that 
nobody  seemed  ever  to  have  heard  of  but  himself ; 
for  he  was  a  student  in  all  those  regions  of  specula¬ 
tion  in  which  anything  to  be  called  knowledge  is 
impossible. 

“  What  a  dreary  night !  ”  said  Kate.  “  I  wish 
uncle  would  come  and  tell  us  a  story.” 

“  A  cheerful  wish,”  said  Harry.  “  Uncle  Comio 
is  a  lively  companion,  —  is  n’t  he  ?  He  can’t  even 
blunder  through  a  Joe  Miller  without  tacking  a 
moral  to  it,  and  then  trying  to  persuade  you  that 
the  joke  of  it  depends  on  the  moral.” 

“  Here  he  comes !  ”  said  Kate,  as  three  distinct 
blows  with  the  knob  of  his  walking-stick  announced 
the  arrival  of  Uncle  Cornelius.  She  ran  to  the 
door  to  open  it 

The  air  had  been  very  still  all  day,  but  as  he  en¬ 
tered  he  seemed  to  have  brought  the  wind  with  him, 
for  the  first  moan  of  it  pressed  against  rather  than 
shook  the  casement  of  the  low-ceded  room. 

Unfle  Cornelius  was  very  tall,  and  very  thin,  and 
very  pale,  with  large  gray  eyes  that  looked  greatly 
larger  because  he  wore  spectacles  of  the  most  deh- 
cate  hair-steel,  with  the  largest  pebble-eyes  that 
ever  were  seen.  He  gave  them  a  kindly  greeting, 
but  too  much  in  earnest  even  in  shaking  hands  to 
smUe  over  it.  He  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
chimney  corner. 

I  have  been  particular  in  my  description  of  him. 
In  order  that  my  reader  may  give  due  weight  to  his 
words.  I  am  such  a  believer  in  words,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  everything  depends  on  who  says  them.  Uncle 
Cornelius  Heywood’s  story,  told  word  for  word  by 
Uncle  Timothy  Warren,  would  not  have  been  the 
same  story  at  all.  Not  one  of  the  listeners  would 
have  believed  a  syllable  of  it  from  the  lips  of  round¬ 
bodied,  red-faced,  small-eyed,  little  Uncle  Tim; 
whereas  from  Uncle  Cornie,  —  disbelieve  one  of  his 
stories  if  you  could ! 

One  word  more  concerning  him.  His  interest  in 
everything  conjectured  or  believed  relative  to  the 
awful  borderland  of  this  world  and  the  next,  was 
onl^  equalled  by  bis  disgust  at  the  vulgar,  unimagi¬ 
native  forms  which  curiosity  about  such  subjects 
^  assumed  in  the  present  day.  With  the  yearn¬ 
ing  after  the  unseen  like  that  of  a  child  for  the 
lifting  of  the  curtain  of  a  theatre,  he  declared  that, 
rather  than  accept  such  a  spirit-world  as  the  would- 
be  seers  of  the  nineteenth  century  thought  or  pre¬ 
tended  ^  reveal,  —  the  prophets  of  a  pauperized, 
wwk-house  immortality,  invented  by  a  poverty 
stricken  soul,  and  a  sense  so  greedy  that  it  would 
gorge  on  carrion,  —  he  would  rejoice  to  believe  that 
a  man  had  just  as  much  of  a  soul  as  the  cab¬ 


bage  of  lamblichus,  namely,  an  aerial  double  of  his 
body. 

“I’m  so  glad  you’re  come,  uncle!”  said  Kate. 
“  Why  would  n’t  you  come  to  dinner  ?  We  have 
been  so  gloomy !  ” 

“  Well,  Katey,  you  know  I  don’t  admire  eating. 

I  never  could  bear  to  see  a  cow  tearing  up  the  grass 
with  her  long  tongue.”  As  he  spoke  he  looked  veiy 
much  like  a  cow.  He  hsid  a  way  of  opening  his 
jaws  while  he  kept  his  lips  closely  pressed  together, 
that  made  his  cheeks  fall  in,  and  his  face  look  awfully 
long  and  dismal.  “  I  consider  eating,”  he  went  on, 
“  such  an  animsd  exercise  that  it  ou^t  always  to  be 
performed  in  private.  You  never  saw  me  dine, 
Kate.” 

“  Never,  uncle ;  but  I  have  seen  you  drink ;  — 
nothing  but  water,  I  must  confess.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  another  affair.  According  to  one 
eye-witness,  that  is  no  more  than  the  disembodied 
can  do.  I  must  confess,  however,  that,  although 
well  attested,  the  story  is  to  me  scarcely  credible. 
Fancy  a  glass  of  Bavarian  beer  lifted  Into  the  air 
without  a  visible  hand,  turned  upside  down,  and  set 
empty  on  the  table !  —  and  no  splash  on  the  floor  or 
anywhere  else !  ” 

A  solitary  gleam  of  humor  shone  through  the 
great  eyes  of  the  spectacles  as  he  spoke. 

“  O,  uncle !  how  can  you  believe  such  nonsense !  ” 
said  Janet. 

“  I  did  not  say  I  believed  it,  —  did  I  ?  But  why 
not  ?  The  story  has  at  least  a  touch  of  imagination 
in  it” 

“  That  is  a  strange  reason  for  believing  a  thing, 
uncle,”  said  Harry. 

“You  might  have  a  worse,  Harry.  I  grant  it 
Is  not  sufficient;  but  it  is  better  than  that  com¬ 
monplace  aspect  which  Is  the  ground  of  most 
faith.  I  believe  I  did  say  that  the  story  puzzled 


“  But  how  can  you  give  it  any  quarter  at  all, 
uncle  ?  ” 

“  It  does  me  no  harm.  There  it  is,  —  between 
the  boards  of  an  old  German  book.  There  let  it 


remain. 

“  Well,  you  will  never  persuade  me  to  believe 
such  things.” 

“  Wait  till  I  ask  you,  Janet,”  returned  her  uncle, 
gravely.  “  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  con¬ 
vince  you.  How  did  we  get  into  this  unprofitable 
current  of  talk  ?  We  will  change  it  at  once.  How 
are  consols,  Harry  ?  ” 

“  O,  uncle  I  ”  said  Kate,  “  we  were  longing  for  a 
story,  and  just  as  I  thought  you  were  coming  to'  one, 
off  you  go  to  consols !  ” 

“  1  thought  a  ghost  story  at  least  was  coming,” 
said  Janet. 

“You  did  your  best  to  stop  it,  Janet,”  said 
Harry. 

Janet  began  an  angry  retort,  but  Cornelius  inter¬ 
rupted  her.  “  You  never  heard  me  tell  a  ghost  story, 
Janet” 

“  You  have  just  told  one  about  a  drinking  ghost, 
uncle,”  said  Janet,  —  in  such  a  tone  that  Cornelius 
replied :  — 

“  Well,  take  that  for  your  story,  and  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.” 

Janet  apparently  saw  that  she  had  been  rude, 
and  said  as  sweetly  as  she  might,  “Ah!  but  yon 
did  n’t  make  that  one,  uncle.  You  got  it  out  of  a 
German  book.” 

“  Make  it !  —  Make  a  ghost  story !  ”  repeated 
Cornelius.  “  No ;  that  I  never  did.” 
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UNCLE  CORNELIUS  HIS  STORY. 


“  Sach  things  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  are  they  ?  ” 
■lud  Janet. 

“I  at  least  have  no  inclination  to  trifle  with 
them.” 

“  But,  really  and  truly,  uncle,”  persisted  Janet, 
«  you  don’t  believe  in  such  things  ?  ” 

“Why  should  I  either  believe  or  disbelieve  in 
them  ?  They  are  not  essential  to  salvation,  1  pre¬ 
sume.” 

“  You  must  do  the  one  or  the  other,  I  suppose.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  You  suppose  wrong.  It 
would  take  twice  the  proof  1  have  ever  had  to  make 
me  believe  in  them;  and  exactly  your  prejudice, 
and  allow  me  to  say,  ignorance,  to  make  me  disbe¬ 
lieve  in  them.  Neither  is  within  my  reach.  I  post¬ 
pone  judgment.  But  you  young  people,  of  course, 
are  wiser,  and  know  all  about  the  question.” 

“  0,  uncle  1  I ’m  so  sorry !  ”  said  Kate.  “lam 
sure  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you.” 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear.  —  It  was  n’t  you.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  Kate  went  on,  anxious  to  pre¬ 
vent  anything  unpleasant,  for  there  was  something 
very  black  perched  on  Janet’s  forehead,  —  “I  have 
taken  to  reading  about  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“  I  beg  you  to  give  it  up  at  once.  You  will  be¬ 
wilder  your  brains  till  you  are  ready  to  believe  any¬ 
thing,  if  only  it  be  absurd  enough.  Nay,  you  may 
come  to  find  the  element  of  vulgarity  essential  to  be¬ 
lief  1  should  be  sorry'  to  the  heart  to  believe  con¬ 
cerning  a  horse  or  dog  what  they  tell  you  nowadays 
about  Shsikespeare  and  Burns.  >Vhat  have  you  be^n 
reading,  my  girl  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed,  uncle.  Only  some  Highland 
legends,  which  are  too  absurd  either  for  my  belief 
or  your  theories.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,  Kate.” 

“  Why,  what  could  you  do  with  such  shapeless 
creatures  as  haunt  their  fords  and  pools  for  in¬ 
stance  ?  They  are  as  featureless  as  the  faces  of  the 
mountains.” 

“  And  so  much  the  more  terrible.” 

“  But  that  docs  not  make  it  easier  to  believe  in 
them,”  said  Harry. 

“  I  only  said,”  returned  his  uncle,  “  that  their 
shapelessness  adds  to  their  horror.” 

“  But  you  allowed,  — almost,  at  least,  uncle,”  said 
Kate,  “  that  you  could  find  a  place  in  your  theories 
even  for  those  shapeless  creatures.” 

Cornelius  sat  silent  for  a  moment ;  then,  having 
first  doubled  the  length  of  his  face,  and  restored  it 
to  its  natural  condition,  said  thoughtfully :  “  I  sus¬ 
pect,  Katey,  if  you  were  to  come  upon  an  ichthyo¬ 
saurus  or  a  pterodactyl  asleep  in  the  shrubbery,  you 
would  hardly  expect  your  report  of  it  to  be  believed 
all  at  once  either  by  Ilarry  or  Janet” 

“  I  suppose  not,  uncle.  But  I  can’t  see  what  —  ” 

“  Of  course  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  here 
and  now.  But  there  was  a  time  when  and  a  place 
where  such  a  thing  may  have  happened.  Indeed, 
in  m^  time,  a  traveller  or  two  have  got  pretty  sound¬ 
ly  dishelieved  for  reporting  what  they  saw,  —  the 
last  of  an  expiring  race,  which  had  strayed  over 
the  natural  verge  of  its  history,  coming  to  life  in 
some  neglected  swamp,  itself  a  remnant  of  the  slime 
of  Chaos.” 

“  I  never  heard  you  talk  like  that  before,  uncle,” 
wd  Harry.  “  If  you  go  on  like  that,  you  ’ll  land  me 
in  a  swamp,  I ’m  afraid.” 

“  I  was  n’t  talking  to  you  at  all,  Harry.  Kate 
challenged  me  to  find  a  place  for  kelpies,  and  such 
like,  in  the  theories  she  does  me  the  nonor  of  sup¬ 
posing  I  cultivate.” 


“  Then  you  think,  uncle,  that  all  these  stories  are 
only  legends  which,  if  you  could  follow  them  up, 
would  lead  you  back  to  some  one  of  the  awful  mon¬ 
sters  that  have  unce  quite  disappeared  from  the 
earth.” 

“  It  is  possible  those  stories  may  be  such  legends ; 
but  that  was  not  what  I  intended  to  lead  you  to.  I 
gave  you  that  only  as  something  like  what  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  say  now.  IVhat  if — mind,  I  only  suggest 
it  —  what  if  the  direful  creatures,  whose  reportlin- 
gers  in  these  tales,  should  have  an  origin  tar  older 
still  ?  What  if  they  were  the  remnants  of  a  vanish¬ 
ing  period  of  the  earth’s  history,  long  antecedent  to 
the  birth  of  mastodon  and  ignanodon ;  a  stage,  name¬ 
ly,  when  the  world,  as  we  call  it,  had  not  yet  become 
quite  visible,  was  not  yet  so  ^  finished  as  to  part 
from  the  invisible  world  that  was  its  mother,  and 
which,  on  its  part,  had  not  then  become  quite  invisi¬ 
ble,  — was  only  almost  such ;  and  when,  as  a  credi¬ 
ble  consequence,  strange  shapes  of  those  now  invisi¬ 
ble  regions,  Gorgons  and  Chimaeras  dire,  might  be 
expected  to  gloom  out  occasionally  from  the  awful 
Fauna  of  an  ever-generating  world  upon  that  one 
which  was  being  bom  of  it.  Hence,  the  life-periods 
of  a  world  being  long  and  slow,  some  of  these  huge, 
qnformed  bulks  of  half-created  matter  might,  some¬ 
how,  like  the  megatherium  of  later  times,  —  a  baby 
creation  to  them,  —  roll  at  age-long  intervals,  clothed 
in  a  mighty  terror  of  shapelessness,  into  the  half- 
recognition  of  human  beings,  whose  consternation 
at  the  uncertain  vision  were  barrier  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  further  knowledge  of  its  substance.” 

“  1  begin  to  have  some  notion  of  your  meaning, 
uncle,”  said  Kate. 

“  But  then,”  said  Janet,  “all  that  must  be  over  by 
this  time.  That  world  has  been  invisible  now  for 
many  years.” 

“  Ever  since  you  were  bom,  I  suppose,  Janet. 
The  changes  of  a  world  arc  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  changes  of  its  generations.” 

“  O,  but  uncle,  there  can’t  be  any  such  things. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“  Yes,  just  as  well,  and  no  better.” 

“There  can’t  be  any  ghosts  now.  Nobody  be¬ 
lieves  such  things.” 

"  O,  as  to  ghosts,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  I 
did  not  know  you  were  talking  with  reference  to 
them.  It  is  no  wonder  if  one  can  get  nothing  sensi¬ 
ble  out  of  you,  Janet,  when  your  discrimination  is 
no  greater  than  to  lump  everything  marvellous, 
kelpies,  ghosts,  vampires,  doubles,  witches,  fairies, 
nightmares,  and  I  don’t  know  what  all,  under  the  one 
head  of  ghosts ;  and  we  had  n’t  been  saying  a  word 
about  them.  If  one  were  to  disprove  to  you  the 
existence  of  the  afreets  of  Eastern  tales,  you  would 
consider  the  whole  argument  concerning  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  the  departed  upset.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  powers  of  analysis  and  induction.  Miss  Ja¬ 
net.  But  it  matters  very  little  whether  we  believe 
in  ghosts,  as  you  say,  or  not,  provided  we  believe 
that  we  are  ghosts,  —  that  within  this  body,  which 
so  many  peo^e  are  ready  to  consider  their  own  very 
selves,  there  lies  a  ghostly  embryo,  at  least,  which 
has  an  inner  side  to  it  God  only  can  see,  which  says 
I  concerning  itself,  and  which  will  soon  have  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  can  appear  to  those  whom  It 
has  left  behind,  and  thus  solve  the  question  of  ghosts 
for  itself,  at  least.” 

“  Then  you  do  believe  in  ghosts,  uncle  ?  ”  said 
Janet,  in  a  tone  that  certainly  was  not  respectinl. 

“  Surely  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  Janet  The 
man  most  convinced  that  he  had  himself  had  such 
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an  interview  as  you  hint  at,  would  find,  —  ought  to 
find  it  impossible  to  convince  any  one  else  of  it.” 

“  You  are  quite  out  of  my  depth,  uncle,”  said 
Harry.  “  Surely  any  honest  man  ought  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  ?  ” 

“  Honesty  is  not  all,  by  any  means,  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  being  believed.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  a 
conviction  of  anything.  All  you  can  do  is  to  convey 
a  conviction  that  you  are  convinced.  Of  course, 
what  satisfied  you  might  satisfy  another ;  but,  till 
you  can  present  him  with  the  sources  of  your  con¬ 
viction,  you  cannot  present  him  with  the  conviction, 
—  and  perhaps  not  even  then.” 

“  You  can  tell  him  all  about  it,  can’t  you  ?  ” 

Is  telling  a  man  about  a  ghost  affording  him  the 
source  of  your  conviction  ?  Is  It  the  same  as  a 
ghost  appearing  to  him?  Really,  Harry!  You 
cannot  even  convey  the  impression  a  dream  has 
made  upon  you.” 

“  But  is  n’t  that  just  because  it  is  only  a  dream  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  The  impression  may  be  deeper  and 
clearer  on  your  mind  than  any  fact  of  the  next 
morning  will  make.  You  will  forget  the  next  day 
altogether,  but  the  impression  of  the  dream  will  re¬ 
main  through  all  the  following  whirl  and  storm  of 
what  you  call  facts.  Now  a  conviction  may  be  lik¬ 
ened  to  a  deep  impression  on  the  judgment  or  the 
reason,  or  both.  No  one  can  feel  it  but  the  person 
who  is  convinced.  It  cannot  be  conveyed.” 

“  I  fancy  that  Is  just  what  those  who  believe  in 
spirit-rapping  would  say.” 

“  There  are  the  true  and  false  of  convictions,  as 
of  everything  else.  I  mean  that  a  man  may  take 
that  for  a  conviction  in  his  own  mind  which  Is  not  a 
conviction,  but  only  resembles  one.  But  those  to 
whom  you  refer  profess  to  appeal  to  facts.  It  is  on 
the  ground  of  those  facts,  and  with  the  more  earnest¬ 
ness,  the  more  reason  they  can  give  for  receiving 
them  as  facts,  that  I  refuse  all  their  deductions  with 
abhorrence.  I  mean  that  if  what  they  say  is  true, 
the  thinker  must  reject  with  contempt  the  claim  to 
anything  like  revelation  therein.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  after  all  ?  ” 
said  Kate,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

“  I  did  not  say  so,  my  dear.  Will  you  be  reason¬ 
able,  or  will  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Dear  uncle,  do  tell  us  what  you  really  think.” 

“  I  have  been  telling  you  what  I  think  ever  since 
I  came,  Katey;  and  you  won’t  take  in  a  word  I 
say.” 

“  I  have  been  taking  in  every  word,  uncle,  and 
trying  hard  to  understand  it  as  well.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  ghost,  uncle  V  ” 

Cornelius  Heywood  was  silent  He  shut  his  lips 
and  opened  his  jaws  till  bis  cheeks  almost  met  in  the 
vacuum.  A  strange  expression  crossed  the  strange 
countenance,  and  the  great  eyes  of  his  spectacles 
looked  as  if,  at  the  very  moment,  they  were  seeing 
something  no  other  spectacles  could  see.  Then  his 
jaws  closed  with  a  snap,  his  countenance  brightened, 
a  flash  of  humor  came  through  the  goggle  eyes  of 
pebble,  and  at  length  he  actually  smdeid  as  he  said, 
"  Really,  Katey,  you  must  take  me  for  a  simple¬ 
ton !” 

“  How,  uncle  ?  ” 

“  To  think,  if  I  had  ever  seen  a  ghost,  I  would 
confess  the  fact  before  a  set  of  creatures  like  you,  — 
all  spinning  your  webs  like  so  many  spiders  to  catch 
and  devour  old  Daddy  Longlegs.” 

By  this  time  Harry  had  grown  quite  pave. 
“  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry,  uncle,”  he  said,  “  if  I  have 
deserved  such  a  rebuke.” 


“  No,  no,  my  boy,”  said  Cornelius ;  “  I  did  not 
mean  it  more  than  half.  If  I  had  meant  it,  I  would 
not  have  said  it  If  you  really  would  like  —  ” 
Here  he  paused. 

“  Indeed  we  should,  uncle,”  said  Kate,  earnestly. 

“  You  should  have  heard  what  we  were  saying  just 
before  you  came  in.” 

“  All  you  were  saying,  Katey  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Kate,  thoughtfully.  “  The  worst 
we  said  was,  that  you  could  not  tell  a  story  without 
—  well,  we  did  say,  tacking  a  moral  to  it.” 

“  Well,  well !  1  must  n’t  push  it  A  man  has  no 
right  to  know  what  people  say  about  him.  It  unhts 
him  for  occupying  his  real  position  amongst  them. 
He,  least  of  all,  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  his 
friends  won’t  defend  him,  he  can’t  defend  himself. 
Besides,  what  people  say  is  so  often  untrue !  I 
don’t  mean  to  others,  but  to  themselves.  Their 
hearts  are  more  honest  than  their  mouths.  But 
Janet  does  n’t  want  a  strange  story,  I  am  sure.” 

Janet  certainly  was  not  one  to  have  chosen  for  s 
listener  to  such  a  tale.  Her  eyes  were  so  small  that 
no  satisfiiction  could  possibly  come  of  it.  “0! 

I  don’t  mind,  uncle,”  she  said,  with  half-affected  in¬ 
difference,  as  she  searched  in  her  box  for  silk  to 
mend  her  gloves. 

“  You  are  not  very  encouraging,  I  must  say,” 
returned  her  uncle,  making  another  cow-face. 

“  I  will  go  away,  if  you  like,”  said  Janet,  pre¬ 
tending  to  rise. 

“  No,  never  mind,”  said  her  uncle  hastily.  “  If 
you  don’t  want  me  to  tell  it,  I  want  you  to  hear 
it,  and,  before  I  have  done,  that  may  have  come  to 
the  same  thing,  perhaps.” 

“  Then  you  really  are  going  to  tell  us  a  ghost- 
story  !  ”  said  Ivate,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  her 
uncle’s ;  and  then,  finding  this  did  not  satisfy  her 
sense  of  propinquity  to  the  source  of  the  expected 
pleasure,  drawing  a  stool  from  the  corner,  and  seat¬ 
ing  herself  almost  on  the  hearth-rug  at  his  knee. 

“  I  did  not  say  so,”  returned  Cornelius,  once 
more.  “  I  said  1  would  tell  you  a  strange  story. 
You  may  call  it  a  ghost-story  if  you  like ;  I  do  not 

K'end  to  determine  what  it  is.  I  confess  it  will 
like  one  though.” 

After  so  many  delays.  Uncle  Cornelius  now 
plunged  almost  hurriedly  into  his  narration. 

“  In  the  year  1820,”  he  said,  “in  the  month  of 
August,  I  fell  in  love.”  Here  the  girls  glanced  at 
each  other.  The  idea  of  Uncle  Cornie  in  love,  and 
in  the  very  same  century  in  which  they  were  now 
listening  to  the  confession,  was  too  astonishing  to 
pass  without  ocular  remark  ;  but  if  he  observed  it, 
he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  he  did  not  even  pause. 
“  In  the  month  of  September,  I  was  refused.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  month  of  October  I  was  ready  to 
fall  in  love  again.  Take  particular  care  of  you^ 
self,  Harry,  for  a  whole  month  at  least  after  your 
first  disappointment;  for  you « will  never  be  more 
likely  to  do  a  foolish  thing.  Please  yourself  after 
the  second.  If  you  are  silly  then,  you  may  take 
what  you  get,  for  you  will  deserve  it,  —  except  it 
be  good  fortune.” 

“  Did  you  do  a  foolish  thing,  then,  uncle  ?  ”  asked 
Harry,  demurely. 

“  I  did,  as  you  will  see ;  for  I  fell  in  love  again.” 

“  I  don’t  see  anything  so  very  foolish  in  that.” 

“  I  have  repented  it  since,  though.  Don’t  Inte^ 
rupt  me  again,  please.  In  the  middle  of  October, 
then,  in  the  year  1820,  in  the  evening,  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  across  Russell  Square,  on  my  way  home  from 
the  British  Museum,  where  I  had  been  reading  all 
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dajr.  You  see  I  have  a  full  intention  of  being  pre¬ 
cise,  Janet.” 

I  'in  sure  I  don’t  know  why  you  make  the  re¬ 
mark  to  me,  uncle,”  said  Janet,  with  an  involuntary 
toss  of  her  head.  Her  uncle  only  went  on  with  his 
narrative. 

“  I  begin  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  story,”  he 
laid ;  “  for  I  want  to  1^  particular  as  to  everything 
that  can  appear  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
what  came  aflerwards.  I  had  been  reading,  I  say, 
all  the  morning  in  the  British  Museum ;  and,  as  I 
walked,  I  took  off  my  spectacles  to  ease  my  eyes. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  short-sighted  now,  for 
that  you  know  well  enough.  But  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  was  short-sighted  then,  and  helpless  enough 
without  my  spectacles,  although  I  was  not  quite  so 
much  so  as  I  am  now ;  for  I  find  it  all  nonsense  about 
ihort-sighted  eyes  improving  with  age.  Well,  I  was 
walking  along  the  south  side  of  Hiissell  Square,  with 
my  spectacles  in  my  hand,  and  feeling  a  little  be¬ 
wildered  in  consenuence,  —  for  it  was  quite  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  ana  short-sighted  people  retjuire  more 
light  than  others.  I  was,  in  fact,  feeling  almost 
blind.  I  had  got  more  than  half-way  to  the  other 
side,  when,  from  the  crossing  that  cuts  off  the  corner 
in  the  direction  of  Montagu  Place,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  turn  towards  it,  an  old  lady  stepped  upon 
the  curbstone  of  the  pavement,  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  pa.«sed,  —  an  occurrence  not  very  re¬ 
markable,  certainly.  But  the  lady  was  remarkable, 
and  so  was  her  dress.  I  am  not  good  at  observing, 
and  I  am  still  worse  at  describing  dress,  therefore 
I  can  only  say  that  hers  reminded  me  of  an  old 
picture,  —  that  is,  I  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it,  except  in  old  pictures.  She  had  no  bonnet,  and 
looked  as  if  she  had  walked  straight  out  of  an  an¬ 
cient  drawing-room  in  her  evening  attire.  Of  her 
face  I  shall  say  nothing  now.  The  next  instant  I 
met  a  man  on  the  crossing,  who  stopped  and  ad¬ 
dressed  me.  So  short-sighted  was  I,  that,  although 
I  recognized  his  voice  as  one  I  ought  to  know,  I 
could  not  identify  him  until  I  had  put  on  my 
spectacles,  which  I  did  instinctively  in  the  act  of 
returning  his  greeting.  At  the  same  moment  I 
glanced  over  my  shoulder  after  the  old  lady.  She 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“  ‘  What  are  you  looking  at  'i  ’  asked  James 
Hetheridge. 

“  ‘  I  was  looking  after  that  old  lady,’  I  answered, 

‘  but  I  can’t  see  her.’ 

“  ‘  What  old  lady  ?  ’  said  Hetheridge,  with  just  a 
touch  of  impatience. 

“  ‘  You  must  have  seen  her,’  I  returned.  ‘  You 
were  rot  more  than  three  yards  behind  her.’ 

“  ‘  Where  is  she,  then  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  She  must  have  gone  down  one  of  the  areas,  I 
think.  But  she  looked  a  lady,  though  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  one.’ 

‘“Have  you  been  dining?’  asked  James,  in  a 
tone  of  doubtful  inquiry. 

“  ‘  No,’  I  replied,  not  suspecting  the  Insinuation  ; 
‘  I  have  only  just  come  from  the  Museum.’ 

“  ‘  Then  I  ^vise  you  to  call  on  your  medical  man 
before  you  go  home.’ 

“  ‘  Medical  man  1  ’  I  returned ;  ‘  I  have  no  medi¬ 
cal  man.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  never  was  bet¬ 
ter  in  my  life.’ 

”  1 1  mean  that  there  was  no  old  lady.  It  was  an 
illusion,  and  that  indicates  something  wrong.  Be¬ 
des,  you  did  not  know  me  when  I  spoke  to 
ou.’  , 

“ '  That  is  nothing,’  I  returned.  ‘  I  had  just  taken 


off  my  spectacles,  and  without  them  I  should  n’t 
know  my  own  father.’ 

“  ‘  IIow  wM  it  you  saw  the  old  lady,  then  V  ’ 

“  The  affair  was  growing  serious  under  my  friend’s 
cross-questioning.  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
his  supposing  me  subject  to  hallucinations.  So  I 
answered,  with  a  laugh,  ‘  Ah !  to  be  sure,  that  ex¬ 
plains  it.  I  am  so  blind  without  my  spectacles,  that 
I  should  n’t  know  an  old  lady  from  a  big  dog.’ 

“  ‘  There  was  no  big  dog,’  said  Hetheridge,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head,  as  the  fact  tbr  the  first  time  dawned 
upon  me,  that  although  I  had  seen  the  old  lady 
clearly  enough  to  make  a  sketch  of  her,  even  to  the 
features  of  her  careworn,  eager  old  face,  I  had  not 
been  able  to  recognize  the  well-known  countenance 
of  Janies  Hetheridge. 

”  ‘  That ’s  what  comes  of  reading  till  the  optic 
nerve  is  weakened,’  he  went  on.  ‘  You  will  cause 
yourself  serious  injury  if  you  do  not  pull  up  in  time. 

I  ’ll  tell  you  what ;  I ’m  going  home  next  week,  — 
will  you  go  with  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  are  very  kind,’  I  answered,  not  altogether 
rejecting  the  proposal,  for  I  felt  that  a  little  change 
to  the  country  would  be  pleasant,  and  I  was  quite 
my  own  master.  For  I  had  unfortunately  means 
ecjual  to  my  wants,  and  had  no  occasion  to  follow  any 
profession,  —  not  a  very  desirable  thing  for  a  young 
man,  I  can  tell  you.  Master  Harry.  I  need  not 
keep  you  over  the  commonplaces  of  pressing  and 
yielding.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  pressed,  and 
that  I  yielded.  The  day  was  fixed  for  our  depar¬ 
ture  together ;  but  something  or  other,  1  forget  what, 
occurred  to  make  him  advance  the  date,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  I  should  follow  later  in  the  month. 

“  It  was  a  drizzly  affernoon  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  week  of  October,  when  I  left  the  town  of  Brad¬ 
ford  in  a  postchaise  to  drive  to  I.«wton  Grange,  the 
property  of  my  friend’s  father.  I  had  hardly  left  the 
town,  and  the  twilight  Lad  only  begun  to  deepen, 
when,  glancing  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
chaise,  1  fancied  I  saw,  between  me^  and  the  hedge, 
the  dim  figure  of  a  horse  keeping  pace  with  us.  I 
thought,  in  the  first  interval  of  unreason,  that  it  was 
a  shadow  from  my  own  horse,  but  reminded  myself 
the  next  moment  that  there  could  be  no  shadow 
where  there  was  no  light.  When  I  looked  again,  I 
was  at  the  first  glance  convinced  that  my  eyes  had 
deceived  me.  At  the  second,  I  believed  once  more 
that  a  shadowy  something,  with  the  movements  of  a 
horse  in  harness,  was  keeping  pace  with  us.  I 
turned  away  again  with  some  discomfort,  and  not 
till  we  had  reached  an  open  moorland  road,  whence 
a  little  watery  light  was  visible  on  the  horizon,  could 
I  summon  up  courage  enough  to  look  out  once  more. 
Certainly  then  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  1 
persuaded  my-self  that  it  bad  been  all  a  fancy,  and 
lighted  a  cigar.  With  my  feet  on  the  cushions  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  had  soon  lifted  myself  on  the  clouds  of 
tobacco  far  above  all  the  terrors  of  the  night,  and 
believed  them  banished  forever.  But  my  cigar 
coming  to  an  end  just  as  we  turned  into  the  avenue 
that  led  up  to  the  Grange,  I  found  myself  once  more 
glancing  nervously  out  of  the  window.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  trees  were  about  me,  there  was,  if  not  a 
shadowy  horse  out  there  by  the  side  of  the  chaise, 
yet  certainly  more  than  half  that  conviction  in  here 
in  my  consciousness.  When  I  saw  my  friend,  how¬ 
ever,  standing  on  the  dooratejvdark  against  the  glow 
of  the  hall  fire,  I  forgot  all  abwt  it ;  and  I  need  not 
add  that  I  did  not  make  it  a  subject  of  conversation 
when  I  entered,  for  I  was  well  aware  that  it  was  e»- 
I  sential  to  a  man’s  reputation  that  his  senses  should 
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be  accurate,  though  his  heart  might  without  preju¬ 
dice  swarm  with  shadows,  and  his  judgment  be  a 
very  stable  of  hobbies. 

I  was  kindly  received.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  had 
been  dead  for  some  years,  and  Ltetitia,  the  emest  of 
the  family,  was  at  the  head  of  the  household.  She 
had  two  sisters,  little  more  than  girls.  The  father 
was  a  burly,  yet  gentlemanlike  Yorkshire  s<]uire, 
who  ate  well,  drank  well,  looked  radiant,  and  hunted 
twice  a  week.  In  this  pastime  his  son  joined  him 
when  in  the  humor,  which  happened  scarcely  so 
often.  I,  who  had  never  crossed  a  horse  in  my  life, 
took  his  apology  for  not  being  able  to  mount  me 
very  coolly,  assuring  him  that  I  would  rather  loiter 
about  with  a  book  than  be  in  at  the  death  of  the 
best-hunted  fox  in  Yorkshire. 

“  I  very  soon  found  myself  at  home  with  the 
Hetheridges ;  and  very  soon  again  I  began  to  find 
myself  not  so  much  at  home ;  for  Miss  Hetheridge 
—  L«etitia,  as  I  soon  ventured  to  call  her  —  was  fas¬ 
cinating.  I  have  told  you,  Katey,  that  there  was  an  < 
empty  place  in  my  heart.  Look  to  the  door  then, 
Ki^y.  That  was  what  made  me  so  ready  to  fall  in 
love  with  La^titia.  Her  figure  was  graceful,  and  I 
think,  even  now,  her  face  would  have  been  beauti¬ 
ful  but  for  a  certain  contraction  of  the  skin  over  the 
nostrils,  suggesting  an  invisible  thumb  and  forefin-  i 
ger  pinching  them,  which  repelled  me,  although  I 
did  not  know  what  it  indicated.  I  had  not  been 
with  her  one  evening  before  the  impression  it  made 
on  me  had  vanished,  and  that  so  entirely  that  I 
could  hardly  recall  the  perception  of  the  peculiarity 
which  had  occasioned  it.  Her  observation  was 
remarkably  keen,  and  her  judgment  generally  cor¬ 
rect.  She  had  great  confidence  in  it  herself ;  nor 
was  she  devoid  of  sympathy  with  some  of  the  ibrms 
of  human  imagination,  only  they  never  seemed  to 
possess  for  her  any  relation  to  practical  life.  That 
was  to  be  ordered  by  the  judgment  alone.  I  do  not 
mean  she  ever  said  so.  1  am  only  giving  the  con¬ 
clusions  I  came  to  afterwards.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  you  should  have  any  more  thorough  ac(}uain- 
tance  with  her  mental  character.  One  point  in  her 
moral  nature,  of  especial  consequence  to  my  narra¬ 
tive,  will  show  itself  by  and  by. 

“  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  myself  agreeable  to 
her,  and  the  more  I  succeeded  the  more  delightful 
she  became  in  my  eyes.  We  walked  in  the  garden 
and  grounds  together ;  we  read,  or  rather  I  read, 
and  she  listened,  —  read  poetry,  Katey,  —  some¬ 
times  till  we  could  not  read  any  more  for  certain 
hazinesses  and  huski  nesses  which  look  now,  I  am 
afraid,  considerably  more  absurd  than  they  really 
were,  or  even  ought  to  look.  In  short,  I  considered 
myself  thoroughly  in  love  with  her.” 

“  And  was  n’t  she  in  love  with  you,  uncle  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  interrupt  me,  child.  I  don’t  know.  Hon¬ 
estly,  I  don’t  know.  I  hoped  so  then.  I  hope  the 
contrary  now.  She  liked  me,  I  am  sure.  That  is 
not  much  to  say.  Liking  is  very  pleasant  and  very 
cheim.  Love  is  as  rare  as  a  star.’’ 

“  I  thought  the  stars  were  anything  but  rare,  un¬ 
cle.” 

“  That ’s  because  you  never  went  out  to  find  one 
for  yourself,  Katey.  They  would  prove  a  few  miles  | 
apart  then.” 

“  But  it  would  be  big  enough  when  I  did  find  it.” 

“  Right,  my  dear.  That  is  the  way  with  the  love. 
Lsetitia  was  a  good  housekeeper.  Everj'thing  was 

Eunctual  as  clockwork.  I  use  the  word  advisedly. 

r  her  father,  who  was  punctual  to  one  date,  —  the 
dinner-hour,  —  made  any  remark  to  the  contrary  as 


he  took  up  the  carving-knife,  Lsetitia  would  instantly 
send  one  of  her  sisters  to  question  the  old  clock  in 
the  hall,  and  report  the  time  to  half  a  minute.  It 
was  sure  to  be  found  that,  if  there  was  a  mistake, 
the  mistake  was  in  the  clock.  But,  although  it  was 
certainly  a  virtue  to  have  her  household  in  such 
perfect  order,  it  was  not  a  virtue  to  be  impatient 
with  every  infringement  of  its  rules  on  the  part  of 
others.  She  was  very  severe,  for  instance,  upon  her 
two  younger  sisters,  if,  the  moment  after  the  second 
bell  had  rung,  they  were  not  seated  at  the  dinne^ 
table,  washed  and  aproned.  Order  was  a  very  idol 
with  her.  Hence  the  house  was  too  tidy  for  any 
sense  of  comfort.  If  you  left  an  open  book  on  the 
table,  you  would,  on  returning  to  the  room  a  mo¬ 
ment  after,  find  it  put  aside.  What  the  furniture  of 
the  drawing-room  was  like,  I  never  saw ;  for  not 
even  on  Christmas  Day,  which  was  the  last  day  I 
spent  there,  was  it  uncovered.  Everything  in  it 
was  kept  in  bibs  and  pinafores.  Even  the  carpet 
was  covered  with  a  cold  and  slippery  sheet  of  brown 
holland.  Mr.  Hetheridge  never  entered  that  room, 
and  therein  was  wise.  James  remonstrated  once. 
She  answered  him  quite  kindly,  even  playfully,  but 
no  change  followed.  What  was  worse,  she  made 
very  wretched  tea.  Her  father  never  took  tea; 
neither  did  James.  I  was  rather  fond  of  it,  but  I 
soon  gave  it  up.  Everything  her  father  partook  of 
was  first-rate.  Everything  else  was  somewhat  pov¬ 
erty  stricken.  My  pleasure  in  Lsetitia’s  society  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  making  practical  deductions  from 
such  trifles.” 

“  I  should  n’t  have  thought  you  knew  anything 
about  eating,  uncle,”  said  Janet. 

“  The  less  a  man  eats,  the  more  ho  likes  to  have 
it  good,  Janet.  In  short,  —  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  saying  it  now,  —  Laetitia  was  so  far  from  being 
like  the  name  of  her  baptism,  —  and  most  names  are 
so  good  they  are  worth  thinking  about ;  no  children 
are  named  after  bad  ideas,  —  Lmtitia  was  so  far  un¬ 
like  hers  as  to  be  stingy,  —  an  abominable  fault 
But,  I  repeat,  the  notion  of  such  a  fact  was  far  from 
me  then.  And  now  for  my  story. 

“  The  first  of  November  was  a  very  lovely  day, 
quite  one  of  the  ‘  halcyon  ’  days  of  ‘  St.  Martin’s 
summer.’  I  was  sitting  in  a  little  arbor  I  had  just 
discovered,  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  —  not  reading, 
however,  but  day-dreaming,  —  when,  lifting  my  eyes 
from  the  gtxjund,  I  wa?  startled  to  see,  through  a  thin 
shrub  in  front  of  the  arbor,  what  seemed  the  form  of 
an  old  lady,  seated,  apparently  reading  from  a  book 
on  her  knee.  The  sight  instantly  recalled  the  old 
lady  of  Russell  Stjuare.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and 
tlien,  clear  of  the  intervening  bush,  saw  only  a  great 
stone  such  as  abounded  on  the  moors  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  with  a  lump  of  (juartz  set  on  the  top  of  it. 
Some  childish  taste  had  put  it  there  for  an  orna¬ 
ment.  Smiling  at  my  folly,  I  sat  down  again,  and 
reopened  my  book.  After  reading  for  a  while,  I 
glance<l  up  again,  and  once  more  started  to  my  feet, 
overcome  by  the  fancy  that  there  verily  sat  the  old 
lady  rca<ling.  You  will  say  it  indicated  an  excited 
condition  of  the  brain.  Possibly ;  but  I  was,  as  far 
as  I  can  recall,  <juite  collected  and  reasonable.  I 
was  almost  vexed  this  second  time,  and  sat  down 
once  more  to  my  book.  Still,  every  time  I  looked 
up,  I  was  startled  afresh.  I  doubt,  however,  if  the 
trifle  is  worth  mentioning,  or  has  any  significance 
even  in  relation  to  what  followed. 

“  After  dinner  I  strolled  out  by  myself,  leaving 
father  and  son  over  their  claret.  I  did  not  drink 
wine ;  and  from  the  lawn  I  could  see  the  windows 
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of  the  library,  whither  LstiUa  commonly  retired 
from  the  dinner-table.  It  was  a  very  lovely,  soft 
night.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  looked 
wider  awake  than  usual.  Dew  was  falling,  but  the 
grass  was  not  yet  wet,  and  I  wandered  about  on  it 
for  half  an  hour.  The  stillness  was  somehow 
strange.  It  had  a  wonderful  feeling  in  it,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  were  expected,  —  as  if  the  quietness  were  the 
mould  in  which  some  event  or  other  was  about  to 
be  cast. 

“  Even  then  I  was  a  reader  of  certain  sorts  of 
recondite  lore.  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  this 
was  the  eve  of  All  Souls.  This  was  the  night  on 
which  the  dead  eame  out  of  their  graves  to  visit 
their  old  homes.  ‘  Poor  dead  !  ’  I  thought  with  my¬ 
self;  ‘have  you  any  place  to  call  home  now?  If 
you  have,  surely  you  will  not  wander  back  here, 
where  all  that  you  called  home  has  either  vanished 
or  given  itself  to  others,  to  be  their  home  now  and 
yours  no  more  !  What  an  awful  doom  the  old  fancy 
has  allotted  you !  To  dwell  in  your  graves  all  the 
year,  and  creep  out,  this  one  night,  to  enter  at  the 
midnight  door,  left  open  for  welcome  !  A  poor  wel¬ 
come  truly! — just  an  open  door,  a  clean-swept 
floor,  and  a  fire  to  warm  your  rain-sodden  limbs ! 
The  household  asleep,  and  the  house-place  swarming 
with  the  ghosts  of  ancient  times,  —  the  miser,  the 
spendthrift,  the  profligate,  the  coquette,  —  for  the 
good  ghosts  sleep,  and  are  troubled  with  no  waking 
like  yours !  Not  one  man,  sleepless  like  yourselves, 
to  question  you,  and  be  answered  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  nursery  rhyme ;  — 

“  ‘  What  make*  your  eyes  so  holed  ? 

I  're  laiD  so  tong  among  the  mould. 

What  makes  your  feet  so  broad  ? 

I  *ve  walked  more  than  ever  1  rode.' 

“  ‘  Yet  who  can  tell  ?  ’  I  went  on  to  myself.  ‘  It 
may  be  your  hell  to  return  thus.  It  may  be  that 
only  on  this  one  night  of  all  the  year  you  can  show 
yourselves  to  him  who  can  see  you,  but  that  the 
place  where  you  were  wicked  is  the  Hades  to  which 
you  are  doomed  for  ages.’  I  thought  and  thought 
till  I  began  to  feel  the  air  alive  about  me,  and  was 
enveloped  in  the  vapors  that  dim  the  eyes  of  those 
who  strain  them  for  one  peep  through  the  dull  mica 
windows  that  will  not  open  on  the  world  of  ghosts. 
At  length  I  cast  my  fancies  away,  and  fled  from 
them  to  the  library,  where  the  bodily  presence  of 
Lsetitia  made  the  world  of  ghosts  appear  shadowy 
indeed. 

“  ‘  What  a  reality  there  is  about  a  bodily  pres¬ 
ence  !  ’  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  took  my  chamber- 
candle  in  my  hand.  ‘  But  what  is  there  more  real 
in  a  body  V  ’  I  said  again,  as  I  crossed  the  hall. 
‘  Surely  nothing,’  I  went  on,  as  I  ascended  the 
broad  staircase  to  my  room.  ‘  The  botiy  must  van¬ 
ish.  If  there  be  a  spirit,  that  will  remain.  A  body 
can  but  vanish.  A  ghost  can  appear.’ 

“  I  woke  in  the  morning  with  a  sense  of  such  dis¬ 
comfort  as  made  me  spring  out  of  bed  at  once.  My 
foot  lighted  upon  my  spectacles.  How  they  came 
to  be  on  the  floor  I  could  not  tell,  for  I  never  took 
them  off  when  I  went  to  bed.  When  I  lifted  them 
I  found  they  were  in  two  pieces;  the  bridge  was 
broken.  This  was  awkward.  I  was  so  utterly  help¬ 
less  without  them !  Indeed,  before  I  could  lay  my 
hand  on  my  hair-brush  I  bad  to  peer  through  one 
eye  of  the  parted  pair.  When  I  looked  at  my 
watch  after  I  was  dressed,  I  found  I  had  risen  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual.  I  groped  my  way  down 
stairs  to  spend  the  hour  before  breakfast  in  the 
library. 


“No  sooner  was  I  seated  with  a  book  than  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Lsetitia  scolding  the  butler,  in  no 
very  gentle  tones,  for  leaving  the  garden-door  open 
all  night.  The  moment  I  heard  this,  the  strange 
occurrences  I  am  about  to  relate  began  to  dawn 
upon  my  memory.  The  door  had  been  open  the 
night  long  between  All  Saints  and  All  Soub.  In 
the  middle  of  that  night  I  awoke  suddenly.  I  knew 
it  was  not  the  morning  by  the  sensations  I  had,  for 
the  night  feels  altogether  different  from  the  morning. 
It  was  quite  dark.  My  heart  was  beating  violently, 
and  I  either  hardly  could  or  hardly  dar^  breathe. 
A  nameless  terror  was  upon  me,  and  my  sense  of 
hearing  was,  apparently  by  the  force  of  its  expecta¬ 
tion,  unnaturally  roused  and  keen.  There  it  was, 
—  a  slight  noise  in  the  room !  —  slight,  but  clear, 
and  with  an  unknown  significance  about  it !  It  was 
awful  to  think  it  would  come  again.  I  do  believe 
it  was  only  one  of  those  creaks  in  the  timbers  which 
announce  the  torpid,  age-long,  sinking  flow  of  every 
house  back  to  the  dust,  —  a  motion  to  which  the 
flow  of  the  glacier  Is  as  a  torrent,  but  which  is  no 
less  inevitable  and  sure.  Day  and  night  it  ceases 
not;  but  only  in  the  night,  when  house  and  heart 
are  still,  do  we  hear  it.  No  wonder  it  should  sound 
fearful !  for  are  we  not  immortal  dwellers  in  ever- 
crumbling  clay  ?  The  clay  is  so  near  us,  and  yet 
not  of  us,  that  its  every  movement  starts  a  fresh 
dismay.  For  what  will  its  final  ruin  disclose? 
When  it  falls  from  about  us,  where  shall  we  find 
that  we  have  existed  all  the  time? 

“  My  skin  tingled  with  the  bursting  of  the  moisture 
from  its  pores.  Something  was  in  the  room  beside 
me.  A  confused,  indescribable  sense  of  utter  lone¬ 
liness,  and  yet  awful  presence,  was  upon  me,  mingled 
with  a  dreary,  hopeless  desolation,  as  of  burnt-out 
love  and  aimless  life.  All  at  once  I  found  myself 
sitting  up.  The  terror  that  a  cold  hand  might  be 
laid  upon  me,  or  a  cold  breath  blow  on  me,  or  a 
corpse-like  face  bend  down  through  the  darkness 
over  me,  had  broken  my  bonds!  —  I  would  meet 
half-way  whatever  might  be  approaching.  The 
moment  that  my  will  burst  into  action,  the  terror 
began  to  ebb. 

“  The  room  in  which  I  slept  was  a  large  one,  per¬ 
fectly  dreary  with  tidiness.  I  did  not  know  till 
afterwards  that  it  was  Lmtitia’s  room,  which  she  had 
given  up  to  me  rjither  than  prepare  another.  The 
furniture,  all  but  one  article,  was  modern  and  com¬ 
monplace.  I  could  not  help  remarking  to  myself 
afterwards  how  utterly  void  the  room  was  of  the 
nameless  charm  of  feminine  occupancy.  I  had  seen 
nothing  to  wake  a  suspicion  of  its  being  a  lady’s 
room.  The  article  I  have  excepted  was  an  ancient 
bureau,  elaborate  and  ornate,  which  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  large  bow  window.  The  very  morning 
before,  I  had  seen  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  from  the 
upper  part  of  it,  and  had  peeped  in.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  pigeon-holes  were  full  of  papers,  I 
closed  it  at  once.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  use 
it,  but  clearly  it  was  not  for  me.  At  the  bureau 
the  figure  of  a  woman  was  now  seated  in  the  posture 
of  one  writing.  A  strange  dim  light  was  around 
her,  but  whence  it  proceeded  I  never  thought  of  in¬ 
quiring.  As  if  I,  too,  had  stepped  over  the  bourne, 
and  was  a  ghost  myself,  all  fear  was  now  gone. 

“  I  got  out  of  beil,  and  softly  crossed  the  room  to 
where  she  was  seated.  ‘  If  she  should  be  beautiful !  ’ 
I  thought,  —  for  I  had  often  dreamed  of  a  beautiful 
ghost  that  made  love  to  me.  The  figure  did  not 
move.  She  was  looking  at  a  faded  brown  paper. 
*  Some  old  love-letter,’  I  thought,  and  stepped 
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nearer.  So  cool  was  I  now,  that  I  actually  peeped 
over  her  shoulder.  With  mingled  surprise  and  dis¬ 
may  I  found  that  the  dim  pages  over  which  she  bent 
was  that  of  an  old  account-book.  Ancient  house¬ 
hold  records,  in  rusty  ink,  held  up  to  the  glimpses  of 
the  waning  moon  which  shone  through  the  parting 
in  the  curtains,  their  entries  of  shillings  and  pence ! 

—  Of  pounds  there  was  not  one.  No  doubt  pounds 
and  farthings  are  much  the  same  in  the  world  of 
thought,  —  the  true  spirit-world ;  but  in  the  ghost- 
world  this  eagerness  over  shillings  and  pence  must 
mean  something  awful!  To  think  that  coins  which 
bad  since  been  worn  smooth  in  other  pockets  and 
purses,  which  had  gone  back  to  the  Mint  and  been 
melted  down,  to  come  out  again  and  yet  again  with 
the  heads  of  new  kings  and  queens,  —  that  dinners, 
eaten  by  men  and  women  and  children  whose  bodies 
had  since  been  eaten  by  the  worms,  —  that  polish  for 
the  floors,  inches  of  whose  thickness  had  since  been 
worn  away,  —  that  the  hundred  nameless  trifles  of  a 
life  utterly  vanished,  should  be  perplexing,  annoying 
and  worst  of  all,  interesting  the  soul  of  a  ghost  who 
had  been  in  Hades  for  centuries !  The  writing  was 
very  old-fashioned,  and  the  words  were  contracted. 
1  could  read  nothing  but  the  moneys,  and  one  single 
entrj’,  —  ‘  Corinths,  Vs.’ 

‘‘  Currants  for  a  Christmas  pudding,  most  likely ! 

—  Ah,  poor  lady  I  the  pudding  and  not  the  Christ¬ 
mas  was  her  care ;  not  the  delight  of  the  children 
over  it,  but  the  beggarly  pence  which  it  cost.  And 
she  cannot  get  it  out  of  her  head,  although  her  brain 
was  ‘  powdered  all  as  thin  as  flour  ’  ages  ago  in  the 
mortar  of  Death.  ‘  Alas,  poor  ghost !  ’  It  needs 
no  treasured  hoard  left  behind,  no  floor  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  child,  no  wickedly  hidden 
parchment  of  landed  rights !  —  An  old  account- 
book  is  enough  for  the  bell  of  the  bou'-e-keeping 
gentlewoman  ! 

^  She  never  lifted  her  face,  or  seemed  to  know 
that  I  stood  behind  her.  I  left  her,  and  went  into 
the  bow-window,  where  I  could  see  her  face.  I  was 
right  It  was  the  same  old  lady  I  hid  met  in  Rus¬ 
sell  Square,  walking  in  front  of  James  Hetheridge. 
Her  withered  lips  went  moving  as  if  they  would 
have  uttered  words  had  the  breath  been  commis¬ 
sioned  thither;  her  brow  was  contracted  over  her 
thin  nose  ;  and  once  and  again  hershining  forefinger 
went  up  to  her  temple  as  if  she  were  pondering 
some  deep  problem  of  humanity.  How  long  I  stoo<l 
gazing  at  her  I  do  not  know,  but  at  last  I  withdrew 
to  my  bed,  and  left  her  struggling  to  solve  that 
which  she  could  never  solve  thus.  It  was  the  sym¬ 
bolic  problem  of  her  own  life,  and  she  had  failed  to 
read  it.  I  remember  nothing  more.  She  may  be 
sitting  there  still,  solving  at  the  insolvable. 

“  I  should  have  felt  no  inclination,  with  the  broad 
sun  of  the  squire’s  face,  the  keen  eyes  of  James, 
and  the  beauty  of  Lietitla  before  me  at  the  br^ak- 
fast-table,  to  say  a  word  about  what  1  had  seen,  even 
if  I  bad  not  been  afraid  of  the  doubt  concerning  my 
sanity  which  the  story  would  certainly  awaken. 
What  with  the  memories  of  the  night  and  the  want 
of  my  spectacles,  I  passed  a  very  dreary  day,  dread¬ 
ing  the  return  of  the  night,  for,  cool  as  I  had  been 
in  her  presence,  I  could  not  regard  the  possible  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  ghost  with  equanimity.  But 
when  the  night  did  come,  I  slept  soundly  till  the 
morning. 

“  The  next  day,  not  being  able  to  read  with  com¬ 
fort,  I  went  wandering  aTOut  the  place,  and  at 
length  began  to  fit  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
house  together.  It  was  a  large  and  rambling  edifice. 


parts  of  it  very  old,  parts  comparatively  modern.  I 
first  found  my  own  window,  which  looked  out  of  the 
back.  Below  this  window,  on  one  side,  there  was  a 
door.  I  wondered  whither  it  led,  but  found  it 
locked.  At  the  moment  James  approached  from 
the  stables.  ‘  Where  does  this  door  lead  ?  *  I  asked 
him.  ‘  I  will  get  the  key,’  he  answered.  ‘  It  is 
rather  a  ijueer  old  place.  We  used  to  like  it  when 
we  were  children.’  ‘There’s  a  stair,  you  see,’  be 
said,  as  he  threw  the  door  open.  ‘  It  leads  up  over 
the  kitchen.’  I  followed  him  up  the  stair. 
‘There ’s  a  door  into  your  room,’  he  said,  ‘but  it’s 
always  locked  now.  —  And  here’s  Grannie’s  room, 
as  they  call  it,  though  why,  I  have  not  the  least 
idea,’  he  added,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  an 
old-fashioned  parlor,  smelling  very  musty.  A  few 
old  books  lay  on  a  side-table.  A  china  bowl  stood 
beside  them,  with  some  shrivelled,  scentless  rose- 
leaves  in  the  bottom  of  It.  The  cloth  that  covered 
the  table  was  riddled  by  moths,  and  the  8pide^ 
legged  chairs  were  covered  with  dust. 

“  A  conviction  seized  me  that  the  old  bureau 
must  have  belonged  to  this  room,  and  I  soon  found 
the  place  where  I  judged  it  must  have  stood.  But 
the  same  moment  I  caught  sight  of  a  portrait  on  the 
wall  above  the  spot  1  bad  fi.xed  upon.  ‘  By  Jove!’ 
I  cried,  involuntarily,  ‘that’s  the  very  old  lady  I 
met  in  Russell  Square !  ’ 

“  ‘  Nonsense  !  ’  said  James.  ‘  Old-fashioned  la¬ 
dies  are  like  babies,  —  they  all  look  the  same. 
That ’s  a  very  old  portrait.’ 

‘•‘So  I  secj’  I  answered.  ‘It  is  like  a  Zucche- 
ro.’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  whose  it  is,’  he  answered  hurried¬ 
ly,  and  I  thought  he  looked  a  little  queer. 

“  ‘  Is  she  one  of  the  family  ?  ’  Tasked. 

“  ‘  They  say  so  ;  but  who  or  what  she  was  I  don’t 
know.  You  mu!-t  ask  Letty,’  he  answered. 

“  ‘  The  more  I  look  at  it,’  I  said,  ‘  the  more  I  am 
convinced  it  is  the  same  old  lady.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  he  returned  with  a  laugh,  ‘  my  old  nurse 
used  to  say  she  was  rather  restless.  But  it ’s  all 
nonsense.’ 

“  ‘  That  bureau  in  my  room  looks  about  the  same 
date  as  this  furniture,’  I  remarked. 

“  ‘  It  u.sed  to  stand  just  there,’  he  answered,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  space  under  the  picture.  ‘  Well  I  remem¬ 
ber  with  what  awe  we  used  to  regard  it ;  for  they 
said  the  old  lady  kept  her  accounts  at  it  still.  We 
never  dared  touch  the  bundles  of  yellow  papers  in 
the  pigeon-holes.  I  remember  thinking  Letty  a  very 
heroine  once  when  she  touched  one  of  them  with  the 
tip  of  her  forefinger.  She  had  got  yet  more  coura¬ 
geous  by  the  time  she  bad  it  moved  into  her  own 
room.’ 

‘*  ‘  Then  that  is  your  sister’s  room  I  am  occupy¬ 
ing  ?  ’  I  said. 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  ashamed  of  keeping  her  out  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  O,  she  ’ll  do  well  enough.’ 

“  ‘  If  I  were  she,  though,’  I  added,  ‘  I  would  send 
that  bureau  back  to  its  own  place.’ 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean,  Ileywood  ?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  every  old  wife’s  tale  that  ever  was  told  ’?  ’ 

“‘She  may  get  a  fright  some  day,  —  that’s 
all !  ’  I  replied. 

“  He  smiled  with  such  an  evident  mixture  of  pity 
and  contempt  that  for  a  moment  I  almost  disliked 
him  ;  and  feeling  certain  that  Lietitia  would  receive 
any  such  bint  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  I  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  ofier  her  any  advice  with  regard 
to  the  bureau. 
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“Little  occurred  durinj;  the  rest  of  my  visit  “If  I  lost  a  wife  at  all,  it  was  a  stingy  one.  I 
worthy  of  remark.  Somehow  or  other  I  did  not  should  have  been  ashamed  of  her  all  my  life  long.” 
make  much  progress  with  L.Tjtitia.  I  believe  I  had  “Better  than  a  spendthrift,”  said  Janet, 
begun  to  see  into  her  character  a  little,  and  there-  “  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ”  returned  her  uncle, 
fore  did  not  get  deeper  in  love  as  the  days  went  on.  “  All  the  difference  I  see  is,  that  the  extravagant 
I  know  I  became  less  absorbed  in  her  society,  al-  ruins  the  rich,  and  the  stingy  robs  the  poor.” 
though  I  was  still  anxious  to  make  myself  agreeable  “  But  perhaps  she  repented,  uncle,”  said  Kate, 
to  her,  —  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  to  give  her  a  “I  don’t  think  she  did,  Katey.  Look  here.” 

favorable  impression  of  me.  I  (lo  not  know  whether  Uncle  Cornelius  drew  from  the  breast-pocket  of 

she  perceived  any  difference  in  my  behavior,  but  I  his  coat  a  black-edged  letter. 

remember  that  1  liegan  again  to  remark  the  pinched  “  I  have  kept  up  my  friendship  with  her  brother,” 
look  of  her  nose,  and  to  be  a  little  annoyed  with  her  he  said.  “  All  he  knows  about  the  matter  is,  that 
for  always  putting  aside  my  book.  At  the  same  either  we  had  a  quarrel,  or  she  refused  me,  —  he  is 
time,  I  daresay  I  was  provoking,  for  I  never  was  not  sure  which.  I  must  say  for  Lactitia,  that  she 
given  to  tidiness  myself.  was  no  tattler.  Well,  here ’s  a  letter  I  had  from 

“  At  length  Christmas  Day  arrived.  After  break-  James  this  very  morning.  I  will  read  it  to  you. 
fast,  the  squire,  James,  and  the  two  girls  arranged  “  ‘  My  dear  Hey woo<l,  —  We  have  had  a  terrible 
to  walk  to  churc-li.  Laetitia  was  not  in  the  room  at  shock  this  morning.  Letty  did  not  come  down  to 
the  moment.  I  excused  myself  on  the  ground  of  a  breakfast,  and  Lizzie  went  to  see  if  she  was  ill.  We 
headache,  tor  I  had  bad  a  bad  night.  When  they  heard  her  scream,  and,  rushing  up,  there  was  poor 
left,  I  went  up  to  mv  room,  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  Letty,  sitting  at  the  old  bureau,  quite  dead.  She 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  had  fallen  forward  on  the  desk,  and  her  housekeep- 

“  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but  I  woke  ing-book  was  crumpled  up  under  her.  She  had 
again  with  that  indesc'ibable  yet  well-known  sense  been  so  all  night  long,  we  suppose,  for  she  was  not 
of  not  being  alone.  The  feeling  was  scarcely  less  undressed,  and  was  quite  cold.  The  doctors  say  it 
terrible  in  the  daylight  than  it  had  been  in  the  was  disease  of  the  heart.’ 

darkness.  With  the  same  sudden  effort  as  before,  I  “  There  !  ”  said  Uncle  Cornie,  folding  up  the  let- 

sat  up  in  the  bed.  There  was  the  figure  at  the  open  ter. 

bureau,  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  on  the  for-  “  Do  you  think  the  ghost  had  anything  to  do 
mer  occasion.  But  I  could  not  see  it  so  distinctly,  with  it,  uncle  ?  ”  asked  Kate,  almost  under  her 
1  rose  as  gently  as  I  could,  and  approached  it,  after  breath. 

the  first  physical  terror.  I  am  not  a  coward.  Just  “  How  should  I  know,  my  dear?  Possibly.” 
as  I  got  near  enough  to  see  the  account-book  open  “It’s  very  sad,”  said  Janet;  “but  I  don’t  see  the 
on  the  folding  cover  of  the  bureau,  she  started  up,  good  of  it  all.  If  the  ghost  had  come  to  tell  that 
and,  turning,  revealed  the  face  of  Lmtitia.  She  she  had  hidden  away  money  in  some  secret  place  in 
blushed  crimson.  the  old  bureau,  one  would  see  why  she  htid  been 

*“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hey  wood,’  she  said,  in  |  permitted  to  come  back.  But  what  was  the  good 
great  confusion ;  ‘  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  church  ]  of  those  accounts  after  they  were  over  and  done 
with  the  rest.’  with  ?  I  don’t  believe  in  the  ghost.” 

“  ‘  I  had  lain  down  with  a  headache,  and  gone  to  “  Ah,  Janet,  Janet !  but  those  wretched  accounts 


sleep,’  I  replied. 


■  forgive  me.  Miss  Ilether- 1  were  not  over  and  done  with,  you  see.  That  is  the 


idge,’  I  added,  for  my  mind  was  full  of  the  dreadful  misery  of  it.” 

coincidence,  —  ‘don’t  you  think  you  would  have  Uncle  Cornelius  rose  without  another  word,  bade 
lieen  better  at  chundi  than  balancing  your  accounts  them  good  night,  and  walked  out  into  the  wind, 
on  Christmas  Day  ?  ’  I 

“  ‘  The  better  day  the  better  deed,’  she  said,  with  '  r'  a  rjiri  *  'tttijt?  TJicT>rkWV 

a  somewhat  offended  air,  and  turned  to  walk  from!  CARICATLRE  HISTORY, 

the  room.  i  In  the  last  century,  no  one  had  thought  of  issuing 

“  ‘  Excuse  me,  Laditia,’  I  resumed,  very  seriously,  I  a  weekly  caricature  with  accompanying  letterpress ; 
‘hut  I  want  to  tell  you  something.’  I  yet  the  number  of  pictorial  burlesques  of  politics 

“  She  looked  conscious.  It  never  crossed  me  and  politicians,  of  fashions  and  fashionable  leaders, 
that  perhyis  she  fancied  I  was  going  to  make  a  con-  then  published,  is  large ;  and  we  know  all  the  great 
fession.  Far  other  things  were  then  in  my  mind,  men,  and  many  of  the  little  men  of  the  age,  by  the 
For  I  thought  how  awful  it  was  if  she,  too,  like  the  '  pencils  of  political  satirists,  such  as  Hogarth  at  one 
ancestral  gbost,  should  have  to  do  an  age-long  pen-  j  end  of  the  chain,  and  Gillray  at  the  other.  Mr. 
ance  of  hunting  the  bureau  and  those  horrid  figures,  ,  Thomas  W right  has  done  the  student  of  history  and 
and  I  had  suddenly  i-esolved  to  tell  her  the  whole  manners  some  service  by  collecting  as  many  of  these 
story.  She  listened  with  viirying  complexion  and  fugitive  productions  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
face  half  turned  aside.  When  I  had  ended,  which  I  and  giving  us  an  account  of  them  in  a  very  interest- 
fear  I  did  with  something  of  a  personal  appeal,  she  ing  volume,  which  he  entitles,  “  Caricature  History 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  me  in  the  face,  with  just  of  the  Georges ;  or.  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
a  slight  curl  on  her  thin  lit),  and  answered  me.  ‘  If  complied  from  the  Sijuibs,  Broadsides,  AVindow  Pic- 
I  had  wanted  a  sermon,  Mr.  Hetheridge,  I  should  tures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the 
have  gone  to  church  for  it.  As  for  the  gho.«t,  I  am  Time.”  Ttiis  volume  is  illustrated  with  engravings 
sorry  for  you.’  So  saying  she  walked  out  of  the  room,  copied  from  the  old  prints  of  bygone  generations, 
“  The  rest  of  the  day  I  did  not  find  very'  merry,  and  in  looking  through  it  we  seem  to  live  over  again 
I  pleaded  my  headache  as  an  excuse  for  going  to  the  lives  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  share  with  them 
bed  early.  "llow  I  hated  the  room  now  !  Next  in  the  passions,  personalities,  jealousies,  intrigues, 
morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  I  took  my  and  follies  of  the  hour.  Lord  Macaulay  made  a  col- 
leave  of  Lewton  Grange.”  lection  of  AVhitechapel  ballads  to  illustrate  some 

“  And  lost  a  good  wife,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of ;  period  of  English  history.  5Ir.  Wright  has  turned 
a  ghost,  uncle !  ”  said  Janet.  1  to  the  same  purpose  our  caricatures  from  the  ac- 
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cession  of  George  the  First  to  the  peace  of 
1815. 

To  the  proverb  that  “  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,”  caricatures  are  no  exception.  They  have 
been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs ;  and  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  sometimes 
adorned  with  extravagantly  humorous  pictures,  in 
which  the  object  evidently  was  to  satirise  particular 
persons  or  classes.  Caricatures  became  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  England  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  nsed  to  be  engraved  on  plaving-cards,  and  one 
of  them  is  extant  at  the  present  day.  It  is  entitled. 
Shuffling,  Cutting,  and  Dealing  in  a  Game  at  Pic- 

?uet  &ing  acted  from  the  year  1653  to  1658.  By 
>.  P.  [Oliver,  Protecter]  and  others,  with  great  ap¬ 
plause.  Underneath  the  title  is  the  motto,  “  Tem- 

Kmutantur,  et  nos — ”  This  squib  wiis  pub- 
d  in  1659,  the  year  after  Oliver’s  death,  while 
Richard  was  feebly  endeavoring  to  carry  on  the 
Protectorate.  The  several  persons  represented  — 
Cromwell  and  his  son,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  Vane, 
Lenthal,  Claypole,  Harrison,  Monk,  and  others,  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  various  pithy  aud  suggestive 
ways ;  and  a  Papist  looks  on  with  the  remark,  “  If 
you  all  complain,  I  hope  I  shall  win  at  last.”  Our 
early  caricatures  were  mostly  manufactured  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  even  down 
to  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble ;  but  after  that 
date  a  vigorous  race  of  native  satirical  artists  sprang 
up,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

A  great  number  of  caricatures  arose  out  of  the 
Sacheverell  business  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  reverend  doctor,  who  was  a  renegade  from 
Whiggism,  had  become  a  vehement  Tory  and 
asserter  of  High  Church  principles,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s,  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1709,  of  so  violent  a  character  towards 
the  Dissenters  and  their  friends,  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  Whig  Lord  Treasurer,  Godol- 
phin,  that  it  was  determined  to  impeach  the  author. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  Tories  caused  the  sermon  to 
be  printed  and  extensively  circulated;  and  when 
the  trial  of  Sacheverell  ended  in  his  inhibition  for 
three  years,  the  condemnation  of  his  discourse,  and 
the  burning  of  a  copy  of  it  by  the  common  hangman, 
an  immense  excitement  seized  on  the  nation,  and  a 
series  of  riots  ensued  of  a  very  alarming  character. 
High  Church  cleigymen  preached  incendiary  ser¬ 
mons;  money  is  said  to  have  been  distributed 
among  the  mob ;  several  encounters  took  place  in 
the  streets ;  dissenting  places  of  worship  were 
sacked  and  burnt ;  in  short,  ferocious  intolerance 
was  exhibited.  The  commotion  was  fruitful  in  bal¬ 
lads  and  caricatures,  not  merely  on  the  side  of 
Sacheverell.  The  Whigs  were  not  idle,  and  Mr. 
Wright  gives  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  satirical 
prints  they  sent  forth  against  their  opponents.  We 
here  see  Sacheverell  in  the  act  of  writing  his  ser¬ 
mon.  He  is  prompted  on  one  side  by  the  Pope,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Devil ;  and  the  title  of  the  en¬ 
graving  is  “  The  Three  False  Brethren.”  In  re¬ 
taliation  for  this,  the  High  Church  party  caricatured 
Bishop  Hoadly,  a  Low  Church  friend  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  in  a  print  which  Satan  is  represented  as 
closeted  with  the  prelate,  whose  innrmities  are 
coarsely  ridiculed.  They  also  parodied  the  Sachev¬ 
erell  caricature,  putting  a  mitred  bishop  in  place  of 
the  Pope,  and  making  the  Devil  (ly  away  in  terror 
from  the  doctor’s  pen.  The  oddest  thing  done  at 
that  period,  however,  was  the  issue  of  a  medal  with 
a  head  of  Sacheverell  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 


a  device  and  inscription  which  varied  in  different 
copies  so  as  to  suit  tne  predilections  of  both  parties. 

The  caricatures  of  the  Sacheverell  days  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hawkins.  “  In  gen¬ 
eral,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  “  they  are  equally  poor  in 
design  and  execution.”  The  figure  or  head  of  the 
clerical  hero  was  introduced  into  all  kinds  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  ornament  or  use.  Tobacco-stoppers,  seals 
for  letters,  coat-buttons,  &c.  were  made  to  take  sides, 
and  the  general  excitement  was  stimulated  by 
every  art  that  could  possibly  be  pressed  into  the 
service. 

On  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  the  First,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Whigs  to  power  after  the  brief  ascen¬ 
dency  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  the  former  of 
those  Ministers  was  made  the  subject  of  a  caricature 
which  seems  now  not  to  be  in  existence.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  represent  the  Earl  as  the  tool  of  the 
French  King  and  the  Pretender, —  an  imputation 
which  he  had  drawn  on  himself  by  the  precipitate 
and  disadvantageous  peace  he  had  concluded  after 
Marlborough’s  brilliant  victories,  and  by  his  intrigues 
against  the  House  of  Hanover. 

The  famous  South  Sea  Bubble  furnished  abun¬ 
dant  matter  for  literary  and  pictorial  satirists  to  turn 
to  account.  The  earliest  English  caricature  on  this 
disastrous  speculation  is  entitled  “  The  Bubblers 
bubbled ;  or,  the  Devil  take  the  Hindmost.”  It  con¬ 
tained  a  great  many  figures :  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  recommendation, 
for  another  caricature  of  the  same  period  was  adver¬ 
tised  as  presenting  ‘‘  nigh  eighty  figures.”  This  was 
in  1 720,  and  in  the  same  year  a  large  number  of 
“Bubble”  caricatures  were  issued  in  France  and 
Holland.  In  the  latter  country,  several  of  these, 
together  with  satirical  plays  and  songs  on  the  same 
subject,  were  collected  and  published  in  a  folio  vol¬ 
ume,  entitled  “  The  Great  Picture  of  Folly.”  So 
great  was  the  demand  for  such  productions,  and  so 
easily  were  people  satisfied  with  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  pictorial  satire  on  the  madness  of  the 
hour,  that  old  engravings  were  reissued  with  a  ver¬ 
bal  application  to  the  various  bubble  companies, 
though  the  figures  could  hardly  be  twisted  by  the 
utmost  ingenuity  to  any  interpretation  of  current 
events.  In  England,  packs  of  “  bubble  cards  ” 
were  largely  sold,  —  an  idea  apparently  derived 
from  the  caricature  playing-cards  of  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  the  sets  belonging  to  the  latter 
age,  each  card  was  embellished  with  an  engraving 
representing  some  preposterous  scheme,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  four  lines  of  verse.  In  many  cases  both  pic¬ 
tures  and  verses  were  pointed  and  epigrammatic. 
The  English  caricatures  of  that  time,  however,  are 
said  to  be  very  inferior  to  the  Dutch. 

But  an  Englishman  of  signal  genius  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  comic  and  tragi-comic  art  was  on  the  eve  of 
making  himself  famous.  Hogarth’s  first  caricature 
was  published  in  1721,  and  its  subject  was  the  coip- 
pany-forming  mania  of  the  previous  year. 

The  general  election  of  1722,  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  led  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  caricatures  by  the  Tory  party,  who 
were  then  very  much  in  the  shade.  The  Tories 
complained,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  AYhigs 
resorted  to  a  most  extensive  system  of  bribery,  and, 
being  in  ojiposition,  they  were  of  course  severely 
virtuous.  In  Applebee’s  Original  Weekly  Journal, 
of  January  6th,  1722,  —  a  Tory  publication,  —  the 
following  editorial  note  occurs :  “  Altho’  we  think 
the  appointing  general  meetings  of  the  gentlemen  of 
counties,  for  making  agreements  for  votes  for  the 
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election  of  a  new  Parliament  before  the  old  Farlia-  which  the  working  editor  was  Nicholas  Amhnrst, 
ment  is  expir’d,  is  a  most  scandalous  method  and  an  who  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Caleb  d’ An- 
evident  token  of  corruption,  yet  we  find  it  daily  vers ;  and  the  Tories  being  thus  joined  by  the  dis- 
practic’d,  and,  which  is  worse,  publickly  own’d,  par-  contented  Whigs,  Walpole  found  himself  face  to 
ticularly  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  where  the  very  face  with  a  formidable  array  of  adversaries, 
names  of  the  candidates  are  publish’d,  and  the  votes  He  was  accused  of  truckling  to  France  (an  impn- 
of  the  freeholders  openly  solicited  in  the  publick  tation  brought  against  every  unpopular  Minister), 
prints.  The  like  is  now  doing,  or  preparing  to  be  and  of  fiscal  tyranny  in  extending  the  excise  duties 
done,  for  Buckinghamshire;  and  we  are  told,  like-  to  wine  and  tobacco.  The  Gin  Act — passed  with 
wise,  that  it  is  doing  for  other  counties  also.”  There  a  view  to  restraining  the  sale  of  our  English  spirit, 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Walpole  used  every  means  the  consumption  of  which  by  the  lower  classes  had  led 
in  his  power  to  secure  a  majority.  He  hardly  made  to  great  disorders  —  was  also  extremely  unpopular, 
a  secret  of  his  determination  to  carry  the  elections  by  and  it  proved  as  complete  a  failure  as  attempts  to 
bribery  and  personal  influence,  if  he  could  carry  make  people  virtuous  by  statute  law  generally  do 
them  in  no  other  way ;  and  by  a  liberal  expenditure  prove.  All  these  matters  contributed  to  bring  Sir 
of  money  he  succeeded.  'The  Tories  were  very  Robert  into  considerable  disrepute,  and  on  the  13th 
strong  on  the  matter  of  this  bribery.  One  of  the  of  February,  1741,  Sandys,  one  of  the  malcontent 
caricatures  of  the  day  is  entitled,  “  The  Prevailing  Whigs,  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  Premier,  con- 
Candidate ;  or,  the  Election  carried  by  Bribery  and  eluding  with  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  King, 
the  D — 1.”  Another  is  called,  “  Britannia  stript  by  praying  him  to  remove  AValpole  from  his  councils 
a  Villain ;  to  which  is  added,  the  True  Phiz  of  a  “  for  ever.”  The  motion  was  warmly  supported  by 
late  Member.”  The  former  is  still  in  existence,  and  Pulteney,  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord  Chatham),  and 
is  engraved  in  Mr.  Wright’s  volumes.  It  represents  others ;  but  it  was  lost  by  a  veiy  large  majority, 
the  candidate  —  a  fine  gentleman  in  peruke  and  lace  On  the  same  day.  Lord  Carteret  latroduced  a  simi- 
—  slipping  a  bag  of  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  lar  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  seconded 
voter,  who  seems  to  hesitate,  but  is  being  {>er8uaded  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  but  this  also  was  defeated, 
by  a  devil  hovering  in  the  air  above  him.  'The  wife  The  double  incident  gave  occasion  to  a  Ministerial 
is  urged  in  the  same  direction  by  a  parson  ;  but  two  caricature,  which  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Wright's  book, 
little  boys  express  their  contemitt  for  the  whole  pro-  It  is  extremely  clever,  full  of  invention,  and  drawn 
ceeding.  The  last  of  some  stanzas  underneath  with  considerable  spirit.  The  scene  is  Whitehall  as 
runs: —  it  then' was,  —  the  only  feature  of  which  now  re- 

„  ^  ^  ,  „  ,  ,  „  .  .  maining  is  Inigo  Jones’s  Banqueting  Hall.  A  coach- 

“  Say  the  boys,  ‘  le  ftad  rogrues,  hep«  lire  French  wootlen  brosucs,  j  av.,  rr 

To  reward  your  Tile  treacherous  knavery  j  End-SIX  IS  06111^  dnvCD  funously  tOWErds  the  XrCES- 

For  iuch  traitors  a»  you  are  the  rascally  crew  ury.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  rides  the  off-leader 

Thst  betray  the  whole  kiDKilom  to  slavery.’  ”  postilion,  and  the  Duke  of  A^rgyle  is  on  the  box 

The  election  which  proved  so  advantageous  to  as  coachman.  Lord  Carteret,  who  sits  inside,  calls 
Walpole  was  succeeded  by  a  calm  in  the  political  from  the  window,  “  Let  me  get  out,”  (the  applica- 
world,  during  which  the  caricaturists  employed  them-  tion  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  clear,  as  it  does  not 
selves  for  the  most  part  on  social  topics.  The  rage  seem  that  the  proposer  of  the  motion  in  the  Lords 
for  pantomime  which  at  that  time  took  possession  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  business),  and  the 
of  the  stage ;  the  humors  and  vanities  of  Rich,  the  coach,  which  has  run  over  several  people,  is  in  the 
harlequin-manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  of  act  of  upsetting.  Lord  Cobham,  as  footman,  holds 
Heidegger,  of  Farinelli,  and  of  other  persons  con-  on  to  the  straps  behind,  and  Lord  Littleton  —  a 
nected  with  the  amusements  of  the  day ;  'the  ec-  tall  gaunt  figure  —  rides  on  horseback  after  the 
centric  performances  of  “  Orator  Henley,”  the  scur-  carriage.  In  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  Pulte- 
rilous  clergyman  who  used  to  preach  on  a  tub  to  the  ney,  drawing  a  set  of  partisans  after  him  by  their 
butchers  of  Clare  Market;  the  quarrels  of  Pope,  noses,  wheels  a  barrow  laden  with  the  Craftsman, 
and  other  matters  of  a  purely  personal  character, —  the  Champion,  and  other  journals  in  the  interest  of 
these  were  the  subjects  which  for  a  long  while  kept  the  Op{X)sition ;  but  he  sees  the  catastrophe,  and 
the  pictorial  satirists  busy,  to  the  exclusion  of  affairs  exclaims,  “Zounds!  they’re  over!”  Further  orl, 
of  state.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  sinnlarity  of  the  Sandys,  letting  fall  his  Place  Bill,  and  throwing  up 
then  condition  of  the  stage  to  the  present.  Bur-  his  hands  and  arms  in  dismay,  exclaims,  “  I  thought 
le.sque  performances,  grand  scenic  effects,  realistic  what  would  come  of  putting  him  on  the  box !  ”  — 
contrivances,  mountebanks,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  while,  not  far  from 
and  wild  beasts,  were  the  chief  attractions,  against  the  coach,  Smallbrook,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  bows  ob- 
which  tragedy  and  comedy  had  very  little  chance.  se<iuiously  to  the  gi-eat  folks.  Several  editions  of 
All  the  town  rushed  to  see  a  movable  windmill,  as  the  print  were  published  (some  with  variations), 
they  now  flock  to  witness  a  sham  steam-engine  and  and  the  “  jiatriots  ”  retorted  with  a  parody.  The 
train.  The  machinist  elbowed  the  dramatic  author  original  was  accompanied  by  some  verses,  rather 
out  of  the  way,  and  in  one  of  his  early  caricatures  humorously  conceived  ;  and  Horace  Walpole,  writ- 
Hogarth  represents  a  barrow-woman  wheeling  off,  ing  to  Conway,  speaks  highly  of  the  whole,  and 
as  “  waste  paper  for  shops,”  the  plays  of  Shake-  especially  commends  the  likenesses, 
speare,  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Otway.  The  Second  Pretender’s  rebellion  was  fruitful  in 
The  date  of  the  print  is  1 723.  caricatures,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  Hogarth’s 

With  the  death  of  George  the  First,  in  1727,  the  March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley,  on  their  way  to 

opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  recommenced  the  north.  The  city  trained  bands  were  at  this 
with  great  vigor.  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  al-  perio<l  made  the  subject  of  much  disrespectful  jok- 

lowed  to  return  to  Enelanil,  but  not  to  resume  his  ing ;  indeed,  they  had  a  hard  time  of  it  during  the 

seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  sought  every  opportu-  whole  of  the  century,  down  to  the  days  when  Cow- 
nity  of  making  the  most  virulent  attacks  on  the  sue-  per  had  his  fling  at  them  in  Johnny  Gilpin.  After 
cessful  Minister.  He  and  Pulteney  started  the  the  suppression  of  the  formidable  rising  in  Scotland, 
famous  political  journal  called  the  Craftsman,  of  the  cancaturbts  seem  for  a  long  while  to  have  di- 
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vided  their  attention  between  the  politics  of  the 
hour,  and  the  eccentricities  of  fashion,  or  other 
social  topics  ;  giving  quite  as  much  attention  to  the 
latter  as  to  the  former.  This  was  the  epoch  of 
Hogarth’s  great  productions,  in  which  comic  art  was 
raised  to  the  highest  level.  But,  though  Hogarth 
had  no  equal,  he  had  contemporaries  of  considerable 
ability  as  fugitive  caricaturists.  We  see  much  of 
their  work  in  Mr.  Wright’s  volume,  and  it  gives  us 
no  mean  idea  of  their  readiness  and  skill.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  long  the  feeling  of  antago¬ 
nism  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  something  foreign 
and  degrading,  lasted  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
p^ple.  In  several  of  these  caricatures  the  British 
Lion  is  represented  in  various  ignominious  posi¬ 
tions  relatively  to  the  Hanoverian  White  Horse. 
Politics,  however,  as  in  most  times,  frequently  gave 
place  to  social  matters.  The  rivalries  of  Garrick 
and  other  eminent  actors ;  the  quackery  and  inso¬ 
lence  of  Dr.  Hill,  a  surgeon  and  journalist,  who 
made  some  little  name,  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  by  his  scurrility  and  assurance ;  the  egregi¬ 
ous  hoax  of  the  Bottle  Conjurer  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre ;  the  earthquake  of  1750,  the  apprehension 
of  which  threw  all  London  into  spasms  of  terror, 
but  which,  when  it  came,  proved  to  be  so  gentle 
that,  as  Horace  Walpole  said,  “  you  might  have 
stroked  it  the  Betty  Canning  Mystery ;  the  Cock- 
Lane  Ghost ;  the  rage  for  Handel  and  other  foreign 
musicians;  the  extravagance  of  the  rich,  and  the 
exaggerations  of  fashion ;  these  were  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  caricaturists  of  the  time  of  Georjge  the 
Second,  and  of  the  early  years  of  George  the  Third. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  former  reign,  and  for 
some  time  after,  great  complaints  were  made  of  the 
profligacy  of  manners,  and  of  the  evils  introduced 
into  the  country  by  the  importation  of  French 
modes  and  tastes.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  grievance  was  a  serious  one,  and  that  our  na¬ 
tional  morals  were  never  more  depraved,  shameless, 
and  impudently  coarse,  than  at  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Young  men  of  fashion,  having  made  the 
grand  tour,  —  often  in  company  with  tutors  who 
were  proficients  in  every  species  of  debauchery,  — 
returned  to  England  worse  than  they  left  it,  and 
propagated  at  home  the  vices  they  had  learnt 
abroad.  Even  though  we  may  not  accept  as  a  true 
picture,  in  any  general  sense,  the  terrible  account 
gi^ven  by  Churchill,  in  his  poem  called  the  The 
Times,  we  must  yet  allow  that  society  iu  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  deplorably  corrupt. 
The  Hell-Fire  Club,  and  other  associations  of  a 
similar  character,  maintained  a  standard  of  villany 
which  every  young  rake  did  his  utmost  to  reach ; 
the  ladies  were  often  as  bad  as  the  gentlemen ; 
masked  balls  and  open-air  entert.iinments  at  Vaux- 
hall  and  Ilanelagh,  contributed  to  the  general  laxity 
of  morals ;  and  the  style  of  female  dress  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  epoch. 

The  hoops,  which  had  been  large  enough  in  the 
days  of  George  the  First,  became  much  more  out¬ 
rageous  in  the  next  reign  ;  and  a  contemporary  car¬ 
icature  represents  a  lady  being  let  down  with  a  crane 
and  pully  into  her  sedan  chair  by  three  assistants, 
who  carefully  lower  her  through  the  open  roof  The 
head-dresses  were  equally  absurd.  They  were  piled 
up  to  an  enormous  height  by  the  aid  of  false  hair, 
cushions,  pins,  pomatum,  feathers,  ribbons,  and  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers ;  and  very  singular  are  the  pictures  we 
here  find  of  the  fantastic  mrms  they  were  made  to 
assume.  The  men  soon  rivalled  the  women  in  ec¬ 
centricity  of  dress.  For  a  year  or  two  subsequent 


to  1770,  the  Macaronis,  as  the  young  beaux  for 
a  while  delighted  to  call  themselves,  were  the  talk  of 
the  town,  the  rage  of  the  moment,  and  the  subjects 
of  wits  and  caricaturists. 

Going  back  a  few  years,  we  find  Hogarth,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  life,  involved  in  a  bitter  quarrel 
with  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  the  mortification  result¬ 
ing  from  which  is  thought  to  have  hastened  his 
death.  The  painter  had  received  a  pension  from 
Lord  Bute,  who,  on  rising  to  power  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  made  a  great  show 
of  patronizing  literature  and  art,  though  doubtless 
with  no  other  object  than  to  procure  support  for  his 
ministry,  of  which  it  stood  greatly  in  need.  In  the 
fervor  of  his  new-born  political  zeal,  Hogarth  at¬ 
tacked  his  old  friend  Wilkes,  in  Number  One  of  the 
prints  called  The  Times.  Wilkes  retaliated  in  the 
North  Briton  ;  Churchill  assisted  on  the  same  side, 
in  his  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth ;  and  a  great 
many  caricatures  were  published,  representing  the 
painter  performing  ignominious  services  for  the 
minister,  or  receiving  his  pay.  Lord  Bute  is  fre¬ 
quently  typified  by  the  comic  artists  of  the  time  in 
the  form  of  a  large  jack-boot,  by  way  of  a  pun  upon 
his  title.  Smollett,  .as  a  paid  advocate  of  the  Scotch 
favorite,  and  himself  a  Scotchman,  was  severely  rid¬ 
iculed  about  this  time  ;  for  all  our  Northern  fellow- 
subjects  were  then  regarded  as  Jacobites,  or  as  a  set 
of  hungry  adventurers  who  came  to  England  to  pick 
up  what  they  could  get.  The  unpopularity  of  Lord 
Bute  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled ;  but  it  was 
shared  by  his  fellow  ministers,  especially  Henry 
Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  whose  name  lent  it¬ 
self  very  readily  to  the  caricaturists.  On  the  other 
hand,  Wilkes  and  Pitt  wore  the  idols  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  until  Pitt  accepted  a  place  in  the  I’pper  House, 
under  the  title  of  l.ord  Chatham,  when  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  tool  of  the  court  party,  which  was  still 
ruled  in  secret  by  Bute,  though  that  nobleman  had 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  In  a 
caricature  published  about  1770,  Wilkes  is  pictured 
as  a  patriot  worried  by  two  dogs,  one  of  which  has 
the  features  of  Dr.  Johnson,  while  the  other  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  head  of  some  court  writer  whose 
identity  cannot  now  be  traced.  .Johnson  was  fre- 
(luently  caricatured.  A  print  issued  in  1782  shows 
him  as  an  owl,  standing  on  two  of  his  own  volumes, 
and  leering  at  the  heads  of  ^lilton.  Pope  and  others, 
which  are  surrounded  with  staiTy  rays.  This  was 
in  allusion  to  the  depreciatory  remarks  contained  in 
his  recently  published  Lives  of  the  Poets.  The  face 
is  powerfully  drawn,  and  is  probably  a  good  likeness 
of  the  Doctor,  from  the  e.xaggerated  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  point  of  view. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
essay,  to  follow  the  complicated  politics  of  the  reign 
of  (icorge  the  Third,  as  exemplified  in  the  comic 
art  of  that  long  era  ;  for  the  caricaturists  were  very 
busy  during  the  whole  of  those  sixty  years.  The 
love  of  caricature  seems  to  have  increased  as  the 
eighteenth  century  wore  on  towards  its  close,  and  a 
vast  number  of  pictorial  squibs  were  issued  during 
the  days  of  the  second  Pitt  and  Fo.\,  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan,  of  Shelburne,  North,  Warren  Hastings, 
Grattan,  Home  Tooke,  and  the  other  eminent  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  time.  The  faces  of  all  these  men  have 
been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  burlesque  artists 
of  the  period,  who  did  not  spare  royalty  itself.  In¬ 
deed,  George  and  his  consort  were  frequently  made 
the  subjects  of  ludicrous  pictures,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  flattering  to  their  self-esteem.  They  were 
represented  as  “  Farmer  George  and  his  wife,”  a 
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very  commonplace  conple,  equally  plain  in  looks  than  that  of  the  two  precedins  reigns;  but  it  was 
and  in  costume ;  as  misers  hugging  their  bags  of  also  more  vulgar  in  spirit  and  design.  The  astound- 
gold;  as  frugal,  homely  people,  frying  sprats  or  ing  ugliness  of  costumjs  which  set  in  about  1780,  and 
toasting  mufHns ;  as  sordid  economisers,  trying  to  continued  in  several  forms  for  many  years,  was 
save  a  few  pence  in  any  shabby  way  ;  as  perambu-  equalled  by  the  heavy,  debauched,  bloated,  and 
lators  about  Windsor  and  Weymouth,  scraping  ac-  mean  faces  of  the  people ;  and  both  these  facts  were 
quaintance  with  the  peasantry,  and  staggering  them  made  the  most  of  by  the  caricaturists, 
with  rapid  and  irrelevant  questions ;  and  in  other  The  profligacy  and  spendthrift:  habits  of  the 
ludicrous  or  ignoble  relations.  Of  course,  the  cele-  Prince  of  Wales  were  severely  lashed  in  many  of 
brated  story  of  the  apple  dumplings,  told  by  Peter  the  caricatures  of  that  period ;  but  in  a  little  while 
Pindar  in  a  well-known  poem,  was  illustrated  b^  personal  matters  gave  place  to  the  more  important 
the  draughtsmen  of  the  time.  A  caricature  on  this  considerations  arising  out  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
subject,  depicting  his  majesty  “learning  to  make  dition  of  France,  the  spread  of  agitation  in  our  own 
apple  dumplings,”  was  published  in  November,  1797.  country,  and  the  great  war  which  speedily  burst 
The  king’s  passion  for  hunting,  his  coarse  features  out  between  ourselves  and  the  newly  established 
and  ungainly  figure,  his  over-familiarity  of  manner,  republic.  The  anti-revolutionary  and  anti-Gallican 
and  bis  devotion  to  trivial  pursuits,  were  repeatedly  feeling  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  England 
satirised  by  the  artists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  caricatures  reproduced 
century.  It  used  to  be  said  —  whether  justly  or  or  described  by  Mr.  Wright,  which  are  almost  all 
not — that  bis  majesty  gave  so  much  time  to  agri-  on  the  national  and  conservative  side.  The  French 
culture  that  be  neglected  the  duties  of  the  state ;  are  held  up  to  ridicule  in  every  conceivable  way, 
and  he  was  also  accused  of  wasting  a  good  deal  of  and  John  Bull  is  made  to  think  the  most  of  himself, 
petty  ingenuity  in  making  buttons.  But  the  avarice  The  brilliant  achievements  of  our  army  and  navy 
of  the  august  pair  was  what  the  caricaturists  were  were  commemorated  In  many  forms, 
most  fond  of  holding  up  to  popular  aversion  and  Although  there  is  a  little  occasional  satire  at  the 
ridicule.  “  A  very  clever  caricature  was  published  expense  of  the  volunteers,  and  an  outbreak  of 
bjr  Gillray,  entitled  ‘  Anti-saccharites,’  in  which  the  grumbling  now  and  then  at  the  taxes,  the  sentiment, 
king  and  ijueen  are  teaching  their  daughters  to  take  on  the  whole.  Is  strongly  on  the  side  of  loyalty, 
their  tea  without  sugar,  as ‘a  noble  example  of  econ-  Bonaparte  is  depicted  as  a  braggart,  coward,  and 
omy.’  The  princesses  have  a  look  of  great  discon-  imbecile  little  manikin.  The  amount  of  national 
I  tent,  but  their  royal  mother  e.xhorts  them  to  perse-  self-esteem  which  was  thus  encouraged,  looks  half- 
vere :  ‘  Above  all,  remember  how  much  expense  it  ludicrous,  half-pitlable,  at  this  distance  of  time.  A 
will  save  your  poor  papa.’  debased  and  clap-trap  spirit  came  over  the  comic  art 

“The  king,  delighted  with  the  experiment,  e.x-  of  the  period,  and  it  is  impossible  to  glance  back  at 
I  claims,  ‘  O,  delicious !  delicious !  ’  ”  Another  cari-  it  with  any  sentiment  of  satisfaction.  In  one  of 
cature  by  the  same  artist,  published  In  the  same  Gillray’s  sketches,  George  the  Third  appears  as  the 
jear  (1792),  after  the  arrivm  of  news  of  the  defeat  King  of  Brobdingnag,  holding  in  his  hand  the  dl- 
of  Tippoo  Saib,  shows  us  Dundas,  as  the  minister  minutive  figure  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  Is  scanning 
who  took  charge  of  Indian  atfalrs,  communicating  through  an  opera-glass,  and  addressing  in  these 
the  intelligence  to  the  monarch  and  his  consort,  words,  slightly  altered  from  Swift’s  text :  “  My 
The  secretary  of  state  announces  that  “  Seringa-  little  friend  GrIIdrIg,  you  have  made  a  most  admlr- 
latam  is  taken,  —  Tippoo  is  wounded,  —  and  mil-  able  panegyric  upon  yourself  and  country ;  but, 
ions  of  pagodas  secured.”  George,  who  is  dressed  from  what  I  can  gather  from  your  own  relation,  and 
in  the  costume  of  a  huntsman,  exclaims,  “  Tally  ho !  the  answers  I  have  with  much  pains  wring’d  (sic) 
ho !  ho !  ho  !  ”  while  Charlotte  sighs  forth,  “  O  the  and  extorted  from  you,  I  cannot  but  conclude  you 
dear,  sweet  pagodas  !  ”  Gillray,  it  appears,  had  a  to  be  one  of  the  most  pemlcsous  little  odious  reptiles 
lersonal  cause  for  disliking  the  king,  the  latter  that  Nature  ever  sutl'ered  to  crawl  upon  the  surface 
laving  once  spoken  of  the  artist’s  sketches  with  of  the  earth.”  The  likeness  of  George  in  this  print 
eonteinpt.  Yet  in  December,  1790,  Gillray  had  is  very  good ;  but  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  presents 
published  a  very  loyal  caricature,  representing  Dr.  quite  the  reverse  of  his  real  appearance.  He  is 
Price,  the  Unitarian  clergyman,  as  a  disseminator  drawn  with  the  lantern  jaws  and  approximating 
of  treason,  anarchy,  and  atheism,  and  Burke  as  the  nose  and  chin  of  a  very  old  man  —  though  he  was 
illustrious  upholder  of  the  crown  and  religion,  then  young  —  and  his  hair  is  carroty  red!  The 
Exactly  a  year  later,  we  find  him  satirizing  Wil-  personal  appearance  of  the  great  general  could  not 
liam  Pitt  as  a  toadstool  springing  out  of  the  royal  then  have  been  much  known  in  Enoland ;  but  some 
crown,  which  is  described  as'  “  a  dunghill.”  Price  of  the  later  sketches  are  better,  ft  is  remarkable, 
could  hardly  have  been  more  revolutionary  than  by  the  way,  that  the  popular  ideal  of  John  Bull, 
that.  continued,  even  to  the  early  years  of  the  present 

The  most  eminent  caricaturists  of  the  later  years  century,  very  diflerent  from  that  which  is  now 
of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  accepted,  us  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  from  time 
centuries  were  Gillray’,  Rowlandson,  and  Sayer.  immemorial.  The  costume,  wig  included,  is  that  of 
(iillray  may  be  said  to  have  refashioned  and  reani-  the  eighteenth  century ;  shoes  and  buckles  occupy 
Bated  the  art.  His  best  works  are  marked  by  real  the  place  of  the  now  familiar  top-boots ;  and  the 
^nius,  —  by  great  inventiveness,  lively  character-  type  of  face  is  rather  German  or  Dutch,  than  Eng- 
Mtion,  considerable  humor,  and  no  mean  executive  Iish.  The  modern  John  Bull  must  have  come  up 
•kill.  His  later  works  are  not  so  good  as  his  ear-  after  the  peace  of  1815. 

lier;  some  of  them,  indeed,  he  only  engraved,  with-  Mr.  Wright’s  volume  concludes  with  the  death  of 
out  designing.  Rowlandson  was  coarser,  but  not  George  the  Third,  in  January,  1820,  and  Its  final 
devoid  of  talent ;  and  Sayer,  though  less  known  at  p^cs  are  occupied  with  some  of  the  fashionable  odd- 
thc  present  day  than  either  of  the  others,  was  ingen-  itles.  In  the  way  of  male  and  female  dress,  of  the 
ous  and  prolific.  'The  comic  art  of  the  reign  of  concluding  years  of  that  long  reign.  The  dandles 
the  third  George  was  more  varied  and  elaborate  and  dandizettes  of  1819-20  must  have  been  a  strange 
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race.  “  Dandizette  ”  was  a  term  applied  to  the 
femimne  devotees  to  dress,  and  their  absurdities 
were  liilly  equal  to  those  of  the  dandies.  We  are 
now,  however,  touching;  upon  our  own  day.  The 
rising  race  of  caricaturists  were  men  whose  works 
and  uves  bring  us  down  to  the  present  moment :  for 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  still  alive.  George 
Cruikshank  connects  the  age  of  Gillray,  Rowland¬ 
son,  and  Sayer,  with  thatof^the  elder  Dtoyle,  Leech, 
the  younger  Doyle,  and  Tenniel.  The  Georgian 
and  the  Victorian  eras  are  linked  together  by  the 
genius  of  this  admirable  humorist,  who  was  a  picto¬ 
rial  reformer  in  the  evil  days  of  the  Regency,  and 
who  still  survives  to  employ  his  pencil  on  social 
topics  in  the  better  times  which  have  ensued. 


HOW  TO  SING  AN  ENGLISH  BALLAD. 


BY  ELIZABETH  PIIILF. 


“  It  is  anirenially  agreed  that  of  all  music,  that  of  the  human 
voice  is  the  sweetest.”  —  Sir  Jour  Hawkiss. 


Ix  these  days,  when  to  sing  is  the  rule  and  to 
sing  well  is  still  the  exertion,  a  few  words  on  the 
art  of  interpreting  an  E^lish  ballad  may  not  be 
generally  unacceptable,  ^at  it  is  indeed  an  art, 
and  an  art  by  no  means  easy  of  acquisition,  must  be 
taken  for  granted  by  every  beginner  who  desires,  to 
steer  clear  of  incompetency  and  error.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  aspirant  should  have  a  good  voice,  a 
good  ear,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  piano-forte ;  it 
18  not  enough  that  she  should  have  acquired  a  cor¬ 
rect  French  and  Italian  accent,  and  pronounce  her 
own  language  with  delicacy  and  precision.  These 
things  are  but  raw  matenal;  and  it  depends  not 
only  upon  the  master,  but  also  greatly  upon  the  pu¬ 
pil,  to  what  account  this  raw  materid  is  employed. 
For  the  singer,  unlike  the  poet,  b  “  made,”  not 
“  bom.”  And  the  singer  can  hardly  be  even  “  self- 
made.”  She  must  be  taugbt  many  things  which  it 
is  all  but  impossible  she  should  dbcover  for  herself. 
She  must  be  taught  how  to  take  breath;  how  to 
unite  song  artistically  with  speech ;  how  to  avoid  the 
harshness  of  certain  consonants ;  how  to  make  the 
most  of  certain  vowels ;  how  and  when  to  sacrifice 
the  word  to  the  note,  and  when  to  sacrifice  the  note 
to  the  word ;  how  to  make  a  story  intelligible  ;  how 
to  convey  the  impression  of- certain  emotions;  and 
many  other  matters  of  the  like  nature  and  impor¬ 
tance.  And  these  things,  we  repeat,  must  for  the 
most  part  be  imparted ;  for  they  are  the  result  of 
meth^,  and  of  experience,  and  cannot,  like  reading 
and  writing,  be  expected  to  come,  as  Dogberry  has 
it,  “  by  nature.”  l^e  best  singer  in  any  society  is, 
as  a  mle,  the  one  who  has  been  best  taught ;  and 
she  who  attempts  to  “  warble  her  native  wood-notes 
wild  ”  in  a  London  drawing-room  may  be  assured 
that,  however  sweet  her  voice  and  however  excel¬ 
lent  her  intentions,  she  can  only  hope  to  give  pleas¬ 
ure  to  those  among  her  hearers  who  know  as  little 
about  singing  as  herself. 

As  singing  b  the  most  universally  popular  of  mod¬ 
em  accomplishments,  so  it  is  preebely  tbat  on  which 
the  least  money  and  attention  would  seem  generally 
to  be  lavished.  For  a  percentage  of  ninety  young 
Englbhwomen  who  play  tolerably,  and  even  bril¬ 
liantly,  upon  the  piano-forte,  we  scarcely  find  ten 
whose  singing  of  an  English  ballad  is  even  common¬ 
ly  inoffensive  to  a  cultivated  ear.  The  amateur  vo- 
calbt,  if  she  has  been  taught  at  all,  prefers,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part  an  easy  Italian  cavatina  by  some 
popular  music-master,  “  because,”  as  she  admits,  “  the 
words  are  all  voweb,  and  so  easy  to  sing.”  Also, 


let  us  add,  because  the  Italian  cavatina  leaves  her 
more  at  liberty  to  treat  both  words  and  music  b 
whatever  way  is  most  convenient  to  herself.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  assumption  that  “  nobody  will  know 
what  it  b  all  about,”  she  is  fettered  by  no  considen. 
tion  of  fitness  as  to  time  and  expression.  She  can 
sing  the  difficult  passages  as  slowly,  and  the  eair 
ones  as  rapidly  as  she  pleasea  She  can  take  breath 
in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The  poem  may  bejoyoos; 
but  if  it  suits  her  to  drawl  the  melody  in  a  touching 
and  sentimental  style,  she  b  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  may  render  the  saddest  of 
lyrics  in  the  cheerfullest  manner,  and  at  the  giddiest 
pace ;  and  the  incongmity  which  would  startle  even 
the  least  critical  hearer,  if  the  fiur  vocalist  were  so 
tampering  with  an  Englbh  ballad,  passes  unnoticed. 
And  then,  only  too  often  she  b  herself  ignorant  of 
the  language  in  which  she  is  singing. 

Now  these  things,  we  submit,  are  abuses,  —  abuses 
derogatory  alike  to  the  singer  and  the  art.  Tbej 
represent  a  false  condition  of  things.  They  partake 
of  the  nature  of  “  shams.”  They  evidence  a  vitiated 
taste ;  and  it  b  time  they  were  abolished.  How  to 
abolbh  them  is  another  matter.  Reforms  are  ever 
slow  of  pace,  and  those  who  would  introduce  them 
into  questions  of  taste,  can  but  reason,  advise,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  time. 

Whatever  b  worth  doing  at  all,  b  worth  doing 
well ;  therefore,  we  should  say,  in  the  first  plau;e,  let 
all  who  wbh  or  attempt  to  sing,  submit  to  be  taught 
In  the  next  place,  we  are  an  English  people,  rich  in 
English  poetry,  in  an  English  school  of  music,  b 
domestic  and  hbtorical  associations ;  and  therefore 
let  our  daughters  at  least  begin  by  learning  to  sing 
songs  in  their  own  language.  To  be  intelligible  is  at 
ways  something  gained ;  and  the  singer  whose  efforts 
are  aided  by  the  poetry  of  a  Kingsley  or  a  Browning 
has,  at  all  events,  a  powerful  coadjutor  to  lean  upon. 

As  a  mere  school  of  vocalization,  the  Italian 
method  is  unquestionably  the  best  The  Italian 
method  developes  and  cultivates  the  voice,  as  an  in- 
strument;  equalizes  it;  strengthens  it;  and  gives  it 
flexibility.  No  competent  professor  will  attempt  to 
train  his  pupib  upon  any  other  system.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  pupil  who  has  been 
trained  on  the  Italian  method  is  bound  to  pass  from 
the  exercbes  of  Garcia  and  Crivelli  to  the  cavatinas 
of  Verdi  and  Rossini.  As  reasonably  might  we  re¬ 
quire  the  performer  on  the  French  horn  to  play 
nothing  but  Gounod,  or  limit  the  profeasor  of  the 
German  flute  to  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  The  voice, 
we  repeat,  b  but  an  instrument ;  and  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  it  has  to  be  trained  and  developed  by  means 
of  exercises.  Thb  done,  the  instrument  is  ready  for 
use ;  and  the  first  use,  we  maintain,  to  which  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  and  desirable  to  put  it,  is  that  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  sing  songs  in  her  native  language. 
When  she  can  do  this,  and  do  it  well,  —  when  she  can 
sing  an  English  song,  or  ballad,  so  articulately  that 
every  word  of  the  poem  is  distinctly  understood  by 
her  hearers  ;  when  she  has  acquired  the  art  of  giv¬ 
ing  due  effect  and  expression  to  the  poem,  as  a 
poem ;  and  when  she  has  overcome  the  primary 
difficulty  of  singing  and  speaking  simultaneously,  in 
such-wise  that  the  note  sung  shall  be  a  perfect  note, 
and  the  word  spoken  shall  be  an  articulate  word  — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  let  her  turn  to  the  German 
Lied,  the  French  Chanson,  and  the  Italian  Bravura. 
Having  begun  at  the  beginning,  the  rest  will  be 
easy;  and  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  those 
who  do  not  begin  at  the  beginning  can  never  arrive 
satbfactorily  at  the  end. 


HOW  TO  SING  AN  ENGLISH  BALLAD. 


And,  aflcr  all,  it  is  the  well  sung  English  ballad 
that  gives  the  most  universal  pleasure  in  the  home 
circle.  It  is  the  English  ballad  that  moves  the  sym¬ 
pathies  and  enchains  the  attention  of  the  majority 
of  hearers.  With  two  Italian  Opera  houses  in  the 
season,  and  an  almost  daily  succession  of  concerts 
supported  by  Italian  vocalists,  the  taste  for  foreign 
music  gets  amply  gratified;  and  at  home  we  turn 
with  a  sense  of  the  keenest  refreshment  to  the  fa¬ 
miliar  accents  and  intelligible  melodies  of  our  own 
English  school.  Few  amateurs  can  hope  to  sing 
Italian  music  in  a  manner  that  shall  satisfy  ears 
accustomed  to  the  singing  of  our  great  operatic 
“  Stars  ” ;  but  those  who,  by  the  aid  of  taste,  feeling, 
and  expression,  can  succeed  in  giving  full  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  words  of  an  En^ish  poet  and  the 
music  of  an  English  composer,  may  rely  upon  find¬ 
ing  attentive  and  delighted  listeners  even  among 
the  most  zealous  of  opera  habitues. 

English  vocal  solos  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  —  songs  and  ballads.  Songs  may  be  sacred 
or  secular ;  but  they  do  not,  of  necessity,  embody  a 
story.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  they 
must,  of  necessity,  be  expressed  in  words.  The 
song  of  the  nightingale  calls  in  no  aid  of  language  ; 
but  it  is  a  song,  and  one  of  the  best  of  songs,  nevei^ 
theless.  The  famous  variations  to  Rode’s  air,  the 
glory  and  delight  of  florid  vocalists,  though  executed 
upon  the  open  sound  of  A,  with  never  a  word  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  in  the  same  way  a  song. 
A  Song,  however,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  IS  an  expression  of  feeling  or  sentiment  in 
verse,  unallied  to  any  dramatic  or  narrative  interest. 
A  Ballad,  on  the  contrary,  embodies  some  story  or 
legend.  To  take  two  instances,  familiar  to  every 
reader, —  Waller’s  exquisite  lines,  beginning  “Go, 
lovely  rose,”  offer  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
jentw  Song,  while  Professor  Kingsley’s  well-known 
“  Three  Fishers  ”  may  fairly  stand  as  our  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Ballad. 

The  first  step  towards  singing  an  English  ballad 
should  be  a  careful  study  of  the  words.  These 
should  be  considered  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
read  aloud  with  every  effort  to  give  them  full  ex¬ 
pression,  either  by  retarding  or  hurrying,  raising  or 
lowering  the  voice,  in  accordance  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  story.  When  the  best  interpretation 
—or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  best  “reading” 
—  of  the  poem  has  been  decided  upon,  the  singer 
has  then  to  study  the  resources  and  capability  of  the 
melody,  and  to  ‘practise  till  she  succeeds  in  singing 
the  words  with  precisely  those  same  dramatic  and 
sensational  effects  of  utterance  which  she  employed 
when  reading  them  aloud.  But  to  do  this  is  by  no 
means  easy.  It  is  often  difficult  to  pronounce  a 
harsh-sounding  word  on  a  high  note.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  very  word  which  should  be  deliv¬ 
ered  with  most  power  falls  upon  the  weakest  note  of 
the  singer’s  voice.  Grating  consonants  must  often 
be  softened  down.  Vowels  must  sometimes  be  made 
the  most  of.  Sibillants,  above  all,  require  the  most 
dexterous  treatment.  For  these,  and  a  hundred 
similar  emergencies,  the  ballad-singer  must  be  al¬ 
ways  prepared.  The  art  of  taking  breath  is  also 
of  considerable  importance.  Only  the  merest  tyro 
would,  of  course,  take  breath  in  the  middle  of  a 
word;  but  to  avoid  this  one  error  is  not  enough. 
The  singer  must  be  careful  never  to  take  breath  in 
a  way  that  breaks  the  flow  of  a  sentence,  or  inter¬ 
rupts  the  sense  of  the  words.  The  poem,  whether 
read  or  sung,  must  be  respected  above  all  else ;  for 
to  sing,  be  it  remembered,  is  but  to  recite  vocally. 


|A  good  singer  punctuates  by  taking  breath  judici- 
oumy.  There  are,  of  course,  passages  in  some  bal¬ 
lads  where,  in  order  to  give  the  effect  of  strong 
passion,  such  as  hope,  terror,  joy,  despair,  the  singer 
finds  it  necessary  to  let  the  breath  come  smd  go  in 
that  fltttterlag,  intermittent  way  which  in  cases  of 
real  emotion  is  caused  by  the  accelerated  action  of 
the  heart  Again,  there  are  occasions  when  the 
voice  seems  to  fail  from  emotion,  and  where  the 
words  are  interrupted  by  pauses,  or  broken  by 
repressed  sobs.  Effects  of  this  kind,  when  skilfully 
indicated  rather  than  broadly  expressed,  give  im¬ 
mense  charm  to  the  rendering  of  a  pathetic  ballad ; 
provided  always  that  they  itre  not  indulged  in  too 
frequently. 

The  efforts  of  every  singer  should  be  bounded  by 
the  capabilities  of  her  voice.  She  should  know  her 
own  voice  thoroughly,  its  strong  and  weak  points. 
Its  shoals  and  quicksands,  its  utmost  limits.  Those 
who  attempt  to  strain  the  voice  beyond  its  natural 
compass  Inevitably  sacrifice  expression  and  accen¬ 
tuation  to  an  unwise  ambition.  The  consciousness 
of  effort  is  fatal  to  that  self-possession,  that  ease  of 
delivery,  and  that  freedom  of  thought,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  express  delicate  shades  of  meaning, 
or  the  fluctuations  of  emotion.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
singer  who  attempts  to  force  her  voice  beyond  Its 
own  natural  limits,  can  only  gain  compass  at  the 
ex^nse  of  sweetness  and  strength.  For  every  high 
or  low  note  -unduly  acquired,  the  whole  middle  reg¬ 
ister  is  made  to  suffer.  Her  voice,  thus  impover¬ 
ished,  is  also  less  durable.  It  becomes,  erelong, 
thin,  quavering,  and  unreliable,  and  finally  deserts 
her  some  years  sooner  than  it  would  have  done  with 
fair  play  and  commonly  careful  treatment. 

Finally,  eve^  singer  should  be  able  to  play  her 
own  accompaniment.  Granted  that  she  has  a  mother 
or  sister  always  at  hand,  trained  to  the  work,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  every  song  she  sings,  and  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand  for  every  shade  of  expression; 
still  there  must  come  occasions  when  this  alter  ego 
is  missing,  and  when  the  singer  must  either  play  for 
herself  or  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  unac¬ 
customed  accompanylst,  or  be  silent  altogether. 
That  she  should  be  able  to  play  for  herself  is,  of 
course,  the  one  thing  needful  and  desirable ;  and  if 
she  cannot  do  this,  she  had  far  better  choose  the 
latter  alternative,  and  not  sing  at  all.  She  may,  how¬ 
ever,  rely  upon  it,  that  (excepting  only,  perhaps,  the 
professor  whose  pupil  she  is,  and  who,  having  taught 
her  the  song,  is  competent  to  lead  her)  she  is,  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  her  own  best 
accompanbt.  No  one  else  can  so  well  know  when 
to  bear  up  her  voice  by  playing  loudly,  when  to 
play  softly,  when  to  hurry,  when  to  loiter.  No  one 
else  can  be  in  such  entire  sympathy  with  her. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  class  of  songs  (as  the  Italian 
bravura  or  the  more  florid  sacred  song  of  Handel) 
in  which  the  singer  can  only  command  sufficient 
breath  by  standing  upright,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  do  or  think  of  but  attack  and  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties  of  elaborate  execution ;  but  our  business  on 
the  present  occasion  Is  with  the  English  Ballad, 
and  not  the  operatic  scena. 

In  songs  it  freijuently  happens,  —  though  In  bal¬ 
lads  rarely,  —  that  a  verse  is  repeated,  unchanged 
in  either  words  or  music.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  singer,  to  avoid  monotony,  should  vary  the  ex¬ 
pression.  And  it  is  surprising  how  many  shades  of 
expression  the  simplest  poem  may  be  made  to  yield. 
So  many  are  they,  inde^,  that  a  really  good  singer 
finds  it  wellnigh  impossible  to  sing  the  same  song 
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twice  according  to  the  same  reading.  It  is  only  the 
soulless  singer,  —  the  mere  drilled  puppet  into  whose 
memory  every  turn  and  inflection  has  been  instilled 
by  the  persevering  labor  of  the  master, —  who 
never  deviates  into  variety.  To  the  genuine  musi¬ 
cian,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  such  singing  is 
utterly  valueless ;  and  yet  there  have  been  public 
vocalists  of  high  repute  who  remained  all  their  lives 
mere  echoes  of  the  “  coach  ”  in  the  background ; 
whose  every  note,  look,  gesture,  was  dictated  from 
without ;  and  who  realized  both  fortune  and  fame 
without  ever  having  been  enlightened  by  a  single 
original  idea.  Let  not  the  beginner,  therefore,  be 
discouraged  when  we  say  that  in  order  to  sing  a 
ballad  well,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  be  well 
taught,  but  —  to  think ;  just  as  in  the  art  of  sketch¬ 
ing  from  nature,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  be  well 
taught,  but  —  to  see.  In  both  cases  the  experience  of 
the  master  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  brought  to 
the  help  of  the  pupil.  The  clever  artist  shows  the 
tyro  how  to  use  his  eyes ;  the  experienced  musician 
guides  him  to  the  use  of  his  brains.  The  time,  of 
course,  ought  to  come  for  both,  when  help  is  no 
longer  needed ;  and  when  that  time  comes  for  the 
vocalist,  —  when  her  voice,  as  an  instrument,  has 
been  developed  and  perfected ;  wheii,  as  a  singer, 
she  has  acquired  full  command  over  it;  and  when, 
following  the  path  into  which  her  steps  have  been 
guided,  she  has  learned  to  think,  to  interpret,  in  a 
word,  “to  read,”  —  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
master’s  work  is  done,  and  the  singer  is  made. 

THE  FOUR  SIGHS. 

BY  .TAMKS  HCTTOX. 

All  four  sighed  at  the  same  moment,  —  not  deep, 
long-drawn  sighs,  but  soft,  airy  sighs  of’  relief,  mere 
bubbles  upon  the  surface,  and  certainly  not  indica¬ 
tive  of  intense  sorrow,  though  perchance  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  pain. 

Four  gentlemen,  in  the  first  bloom  of  manhood, 
were  lounging  in  easy  attitudes,  sipping  Clos  Vou- 
geot,  and  nibbling  devilled  biscuits,  in  front  of  a 
blazing  fire.  For  some  ten  minutes  or  so,  not  a 
word  had  been  spoken.  It  was  no  “  awful  pause,” 
but  one  of  those  pleasant,  purring  silences,  which 
spring  spontaneously  from  the  fumes  of  a  well- 
ordered  and  harmonious  dinner  —  such  a  dinner  as 
does  equal  honor  to  the  heart  of  the  host,  and  the 
head  of  his  chef  <le  citiiine.  Chewing  the  cud  of 
sweet,  or  sweetly  bitter  fancies,  these  worthy  gen¬ 
tlemen  sipped  and  mused,  and  mused  and  sipped ; 
and  finally,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  came 
out  of  thvir  temporary  fit  of  abstraction,  and  — 
sighed.  No  one  opened  his  lips,  or  ventured  to 
bi-eak  the  silence,  until  the  host,  after  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily  poking  the  fire,  —  and  from  the  top,  —  gave  a 
short  hysterical  laugh;  and,  assuming  an  air  of 
nonchalance,  betrayed  by  his  trembling  voice,  stam¬ 
mered  out,  abruptly :  “lam  going  to  be  married  ! 
Who  will  be  my  be.«t  man  ?  ” 

Such  a  q<iestion,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
place,  could  only  be  answered  in  one  way.  The 
three  guests  bravely  volunteered,  to  a  man,  for  the 
dismal  duty  ;  but  to  their  infinite  surprise,  failed  to 
extract  from  their  evidently  nervous  host  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  name,  social  position,  or  any 
other  belongings,  of  the  future  Mrs.  Grenville  Tre¬ 
maine  Jones.  “  Be  content,  my  friends.”  said  that 
excellent  gentleman,  “  to  wait  till  next  Friday  fort¬ 
night,  and  then  you  shall  judge  for  yourselves. 
This  much  only  will  I  tell  you.  She  is  young,  she 


is  beautiful,  exceedingly,  she  is  lovely,  she’s  di¬ 
vine.” 

“  But,  why  marry  on  a  Friday  ?  ”  asked  one. 

“  It  is  unlucky  to  marry  on  that  day,  you  know.” 

“  As  for  luck  —  it  is  unlucky  to  marry  on  any 
day,”  was  the  flippant  remark  of  another  guest. 

“  Put  it  off  till  Saturday,  and  then  you  ’ll  have  all 
Sunday  to  think  over  what  you ’ve  done,  and  so  re¬ 
pent  at  your  leisure.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  third,  “  I  always  looked  upon 
you,  Jones,  as  a  marrying  man;  I  wish  you  all  joy; 
but  don’t  cut  your  bachelor  friends,  old  boy  ;  for 
really  your  cook  is  an  artist,  and  your  Burgundv  is 
irreproachable  —  for  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

“  I  have  fixed  upon  Friday,”  their  host  replied, 
rather  drily,  —  for  he  was  piqued  by  the  levity  of 
his  friends,  —  “  because  it  has  pleased  me  to  be  ma^ 
ried  on  the  anniversary  of  my  dear  mother’s  wed¬ 
ding-day.  And  now  let  us  talk  about  something  else.” 

Upon  this,  bumpers  were  drained  to  the  health 
and  ha]>piness  of  the  adventurous  pair,  and,  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  conversation  passed  through  the  usual 
phases  incidental  to  a  bachelors’  gathering.  But  it 
has  not  yet  been  told  how  these  four  bachriors  came 
to  sigh  all  at  the  same  moment,  though  for  only  one 
of  them  was  the  fatal  day  irrevocably  fixed. 

Mr.  Grenville  Tremaine  .Tones  was  the  occupant 
of  a  semi-detached  villa,  in  that  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  which  is  immediately  contiguous  to  “The 
Grove.”  He  was  of  a  tall,  slight,  and  rather  ele¬ 
gant  figure,  with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  narrow  fore¬ 
head,  and  a  receding  chin,  and  in  the  twenty-sev¬ 
enth  year  of  his  age.  Of  a  timid,  gentlej  and 
kindly  disposition,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had 
any  will  or  character  of  his  own.  Neither  had  he 
any  particular  pastimes  or  pursuits.  Scrupulously 
correct  in  his  outward  man,  he  was  also  free  from 
vice,  and  as  simple  and  untutored  as  an  English 
maiden,  born  and  brought  up  in  a  rural  vicaraire. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  young ;  and  his  mother, 
a  fond,  foolish  woman,  idolized  her  boy,  and  indulged 
his  every  whim  and  fancy,  provideil  it  was  “gen-J 
teel  ”  to  do  so.  As  a  girl,  she  had  been  insipidly 
pretty,  with  long  flaxen  ringlefs,  and  had  attracted 
very  marked  attention  from  the  junior  officers  of  the 
regiments  quartered  in  her  native  town,  to  whom 
she  handed  ices,  bath-buns,  and  oyster-patties,  across 
her  fathers  counter.  Two  young  subalterns  in 
particular.  Cornet  Grenville  and  Uieutenant  Tre¬ 
maine,  had  been  pointedly  assiduousK  and  in  after 
times  she  used  to  allude  mysteriously  to  certain  pro¬ 
posals  that  had  nil  but  been  made  to  her  by  those 
distinguished  heroes.  Failing  the  military.  Miss 
Jane  Blewitt  had  finally  become  the  wife  of  The- 
ophilus  .Tones,  the  well-known  drysalter,  to  whom, 
in  his  old  age,  she  bore  a  son  and  heir.  In  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  brilliant  fortune  that  had  almost  been 
hem,  she  bestowed  upon  the  offspring  of  her  matured 
affections  the  name  of  her  two  youthful  admirers, 
and  flattered  herself  that  they  sounded  not  only 
genfeel,  but  quite  aristocratic.  Gentility  was  the 
rock  on  which  the  good  woman  split.  Her  chief 
anxiety  was  to  ensure  the  gentility  of  her  darling 
Grenville  Tremaine.  Indeed,  the  only  redeeming 
point  about  the  poor  woman  was  her  unselfish  lore 
for  her  boy,  which,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  recip 
rocated  with  as  much  warmth  as  his  feeble  nature 
was  capable  of  feeling  for  anybody  or  thing.  He 
was,  therefore,  much  grieved  at  her  death,  which 
left  him,  at  the  age  of  four-and-twenty,  absolutely 
alone  in  the  world.  So  he  resolved  to  travel  for  a 
year  or  two,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some  genteel 
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acquaintances;  but  never  got  further  than  Paris, 
where  he  lived  for  six  months  in  a  boarding-house 
entirely  frequented  by  English  families.  Here  he 
became  intimate  with  a  young  barrister,  named 
Blake,  who  attached  himself  to  his  fortunes,  and  in¬ 
doctrinated  him  in  the  art  of  ordering  a  dinner 
with  the  appropriate  wines.  As  soon  as  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  this  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  his  friend 
Blake  carried  him  back  to  London ;  and,  in  fact, 
took  possession  of  him  and  all  that  was  his.  It  so 
chanced,  however,  that  in  the  early  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  this  Jidus  Achates  was  away,  the  feeble 
and  fickle  Jones  plucked  up  heart  of  grace  to  inti¬ 
mate  to  his  absent  tyrant  that  he  could  not  again 
receive  him  as  an  inmate  in  his  house.  Surprised 
at  bis  own  audacity,  and  fearing  lest  Blake  might 
reply  to  his  letter  in  person,  Mr.  Jones  hurried  oflf 
to  Hastings,  where  he  amused  himself,  when  the 
tide  was  out,  by  looking  for  sea-anemones  in  the 
hollows  of  the  low,  shelving  rocks. 

One  day,  while  engaged  in  this  harmless  amuse¬ 
ment,  be  observed  that  the  rising  tide  had  almost 
surrounded  a  point  somewhat  higher  than  the  oth¬ 
ers,  on  which  a  young  lady  was  half  sitting,  half  re¬ 
clining,  apparently  absorbed  in  one  of  Mudie’s  nov¬ 
els,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  the 
waves.  In  vain  did  the  timid  swain  endeavor  to 
catch  the  maiden’s  eye,  as  he  pointed  to  the  advanc¬ 
ing  foam.  The  nymph  remained  abstracted  in  the 
fortunes  of  an  imaginary  hero,  or  heroine,  and  paid 
no  heed  to  the  increasing  vehemence  of  his  warn¬ 
ings.  At  length,  when  the  rock  was  completely  cut 
oil’  from  the  mainland,  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes, 
and  seemed  in  an  instant  to  take  in  the  whole  dan¬ 
ger  of  her  situation.  For  one  moment  she  gazed 
upon  the  deepening  waters  with  well-simulated  ter¬ 
ror,  then  suddenly  threw  herself  on  her  knees  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  —  first  contriving,  however, 
by  a  dexterous  feminine  movement,  to  knock  otf  her 
hat,  thereby  causing  her  hair  to  fall  loose  in  a  per¬ 
fect  deluge  of  gold  over  her  shoulders  and  down  to 
her  waist.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Jones 
was  moved  by  a  generous  impulse,  and,  without 
once  thinking  of  his  patent  leather  boots,  he  splashed 
through  the  water  up  to  his  knees,  snatched  up  in 
his  anus  the  trembling  little  Venus,  and  carried  her 
far  above  high-water  mark  before  he  w.ould  suffer 
her  to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground.  Even  then,  he 
insisted  upon  seeing  her  safe  to  her  own  door,  in 
spite  of  her  mild  remonstrances.  She  was  sure  he 
must  be  fatigued  with  carrying  her  all  that  distance ; 
be  would  catch  such  a  dreadful  cold :  she  shoald 
never  forgive  herself  if  he  did.  Mr.  Jones  not  only 
saw  her  into  her  own  house,  but  extorted,  without 
much  dilliculty,  permission  to  call  and  inquire  after 
her  health  on  the  morrow.  After  that,  they  m^t 
every  day,  and  were  together  the  whole  d.uy,  either 
sauntering  along  the  esplanade,  roaming  about 
Fairlight,  or  looking  out  over  the  sea  from  the 
heights  of  the  Castle.  By’  degrees  iMr.  Jones  e.x- 
tracted  from  the  artlc.ss  damsel  as  much  of  her  his¬ 
tory  as  he  cared  to  know.  Her  name  was  Clara 
Knyvett ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  officer, 
an  only  child,  and  an  orphan.  She  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  aunt  as  a  governess,  and  was 
seeking  a  situation,  when  ill  health  compelled  her 
to  proceed  to  the  seaside.  With  men  of  ordinary 
nerve  and  self-complacency  the  affair  would  soon 
have  been  brought  to  a  matrimonial  issue,  for  the 
little  lady  took  no  pains  to  disguise  her  feelings ; 
but  Mr.  Jones’s  diffidence  refused  to  see  in  her 
demonstrative  frankness  anything  more  than  a 


childlike  reverence  for  strength  and  courage, — 
the  qualities  in  which  he  happened  to  be  singularly 
deficient. 

Still,  time,  that  overcomes  all  difficulties,  would, 
probably,  in  the  long  run,  have  overcome  even  the 
imbecile  reserve  of  Mr.  Jones,  had  not  circumstances 
have  occurred  of  quite  an  unexpected  character. 
Ills  charmer  met  him  one  morning  in  a  state  of 
painful  depression.  Now  and  again  a  stifled  sob 
would  burst  forth,  or  the  handkerchief  would  be  fur¬ 
tively  raised  to  the  eyes.  If  a  good  man,  struggling 
with  adversity,  is  a  spectacle  agreeable  to  the  gods, 
teal’s  and  sighs  are  b^  no  means  pleas.int,  or  even  safe, 
for  men  to  witness  in  a  pretty  woman.  Poor  Gren¬ 
ville  was  deeply  touched;  and,  at  length,  after  much 
entreaty,  he  discovered  that  she  had  received  a 
letter  announcing  the  serious  illness  of  her  kind 
aunt,  and  summoning  her  to  what  would  probably 
prove  a  death-bed  scene;  but,  alas!  her  quarter’s 
pension,  as  the  child  of  an  Indian  officer,  would  not 
be  due  for  some  days,  and  she  was  already  indebted 
to  her  landlady  for  a  week’s  rent  and  board.  In  an 
instant,  the  portemonnaie  of  Mr.  Jones  was  pressed 
into  her  hands.  He  would  hear  no  denial.  She 
could  return  the  money  at  her  own  convenience, 
and,  perhaps,  during  her  sorrowful  attendance  upon 
her  sick  relative,  she  would  spare  a  kind  thought  for 
the  lonely  bachelor  upon  whose  solitary  state  she  had 
cast  a  ray  of  joy  and  hojie.  The  gentleman  was 
clearly  becoming  affected,  and  the  now  sobbing  Clara 
cannot  be  accused  of  tearing  herself  away  from  him 
with  timorous  precipitancy.  She  gave  him  abun¬ 
dant  time  for  saying  anything  more  that  he  might 
like  to  say,  or  even  for  venturing  upon  some  demon¬ 
strativeness  by  arm  or  lip.  But  Mr.  Jones’s  courage 
failed  him  at  this  crisis ;  and  they  parted.  Weeks 
passed,  but  the  money  came  not ;  and,  at  last,  Mr. 
Jones  began  to  fear  that  his  sweet  little  Clara  bad 
caught  the  complaint  from  which  her  aunt  was  suf¬ 
fering. 

On  this  eventful  day,  however,  he  was  startled  by 
the  unprecedented  announcement  that  there  was  a 
lady  in  the  drawing-room  who  wished  to  see  him. 
He  rightly  divined  that  his  visitor  could  be  no  other 
than  the  fair  syren  of  Hastings.  She  had  come  to 
repay  him  the  money  he  had  so  generously  advanced 
in  her  hour  of  r.ee  1  and  tribulation.  She  had  been 
for  a  time  so  engro.‘‘scd  with  constant  attendance  upen 
her  dear  aunt,  that  she  had  not  had  a  moment  to  do 
or  think  of  anything  else.  And,  when  all  was  over, 
she  knew  it  was  too  late  to  remit  to  Hastings,  and, 
alas !  she  had  mislaid  his  town  address.  She  had 
hunted  for  it  everywhere,  when  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  that  she  might  have  put  his  card  into  his 
portemonnaie.  How  delighted  she  was  to  find  it 
there !  All  this,  and  much  more,  she  said,  in  tor¬ 
rents  of  words,  emphasized  with  the  most  liewitcbing 
smiles,  and  purified  by  an  almost  infantile  simplicity. 
The  hour  and  the  woman  had  arrived.  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville  Tremaine  Jones  was  at  her  feet  —  literally. 
He  dropped  on  one  knee,  seized  her  hand,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses  —  then  sprung  to  his  feet, 
passed  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  drew  her  to 
himself,  gabbling,  stammering,  spluttering  no  matter 
what.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  had  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  marry  a  woman  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
more  than  she  had  chosen  to  tell  him.  Taking  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  he  fairly  bolted  from  the  path 
of  reason  and  common  sense.  Not  content  with 
engaging  himself,  he  had  wrung  from  the  lady  — 
after  a  feeble  show  of  maidenly  covness  —  her  con¬ 
sent  to  their  union  taking  place  on  Triday  fortnight, 
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*<Show  me  her  photograph  I  ”  exclaimed  the 
young  doctor,  springing  to  his  feet  and  pouncing  upon 
an  album.  "  Show  me  her  photograph,  Charlotte. 
It  is  the  little  witch  herself,  or  I  am  a  Dutchman !  ” 
Dr.  John  Bryan  was  no  Dutchman.  The  sun- 
picture  clearly  established  the  identity  of  Harriet 
Fielding  and  Constance  Tayleur;  but  fierce  was 
Mr.  Wukinson’s  indignation  on  discovering,  as  he 
said,  that  he  had  taken  a  viper  to  his  bosom.  John 
Bryan,  however,  calmed  his  fury,  and  promised  very 
soon  to  clear  the  neighborhood  of  “  the  cockatrice.” 
On  the  morrow  he  instructed  his  friend  Stephen 
Hawkhurst  to  proceed  against  her  with  “  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law  ”  for  the  recovery  of  his  bill  for 
attendance  and  medicines.  But  it  was  not  the 
money  he  cared  about  at  all.  His  only  anxiety,  and 
it  was  shared  by  Charlotte  Wilkinson,  was  to  fright¬ 
en  the  dangerous  schemer  to  a  sufficient  distance 
from  Tybumia  to  prevent  her  from  encountering 
Wilkinson  p'ere  in  one  of  his  impressionable  moods. 
And  as  he  thought  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her 
infantile  simplicity  of  manner,  and  then  of  her  pro¬ 
found  duplicity,  her  unscrupulous  artfulness,  her 
utter  disregard  for  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he, 
too,  should  have  sigueu. 


Mr.  Hawkhurst,  the  solicitor,  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  love,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  at  first 
light ;  and  this  is  the  way  it  came  to  pass  :  — 

Stephen  Hawkhurst  was  the  fifth  son  of  a  country 
gentleman,  with  a  small,  unencumbered  estate  of 
about  £  1,200  a  year.  He  was  articled  to  a  respect¬ 
able  solicitor  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  in  due 
time  became  an  attorney-at-law  on  his  own  account. 

Luckily  for  him,  or  perhaps,  unluckily,  he  had 
been  adopted  and  brought  up  by  a  maiden  aunt, 
who  left  liim  a  snug  little  fortune  of  £'  7,000  odd, 
put  out  on  excellent  security,  at  five  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  legacy, 
Stephen  Hawkhurst  never  had,  or  wished  to  have, 
a  silent  client.  But  the  unprecedented  necessity 
for  doing  something  had  exercised  a  galvanic  effect 
upon  the  torpid  mind  of  Stephen  Hawkhurst,  who 
wrote  to  Miss  Harriet  Fielding  three  letters,  e.sch 
more  peremptory  than  the  preceding  one,  insisting 
upon  immediate  payment,  with  the  threat  of  legal 
proceedings  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  with  his 
demand.  No  notice  being  paid  to  these  epistolarj' 
gems,  he  took  out  a  writ;  and  having  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do,  proceeded  to  the  distant  region  of 
Tyburnia,  to  serve  it  with  his  own  hands. 

Never  was  man  more  completely  annihilated  than 
Mr.  Hawkhurst  when  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
a  bright,  sunny  little  thing,  wreathed  in  smiles,  and 
beaming  with  kindliness  and  fun. 

It  was  so  good  of  him,  she  said,  to  come  all  the 
way  to  see  her.  She  knew  she  had  been  dreadfully 
rude  in  not  answering  his  letters,  but  she  was  so 
afraid  of  lawyers  —  they  were  so  awfully  clever. 
Besides,  it  was  so  very  awkward ;  for  just  at  that 
moment,  it  really  was  not  qiiite  convenient  to  pay  her 
dear  friend  Dr.  Bryan.  She  could  never  forget  how 
kind  he  was  to  her.  Somebody  had  been  making 
mischief  and  setting  him  against  her,  and  she  knew 
nobody  in  London,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  business ; 
and  then  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  hid  her 
face,  and  had  a  good  cry. 

This  was  more  than  Mr.  Hawkhurst  bargained 
for.  Though  a  lawyer,  he  was  still  a  man and,  it 
might  be  i^ded,  a  very  weak  man.  He  sat  brush¬ 
ing  his  hat  the  wrong  way,  and  wishing  himself  back 
in  Raymond  Buildings,  aU  the  time  the  golden-haired 


sprite  was  speaking  to  him;  but  when  she  broke 
(lown  and  sobbed,  he  jump^  up  and  exclaimed, 

“  John  Bryan  is  a  brute,  and  I  am  no  better !  I 
must  serve  this  writ  on  you,  though  ’pon  my  word, 

I.  feel  I  am  a  beast  to  do  it  But  don’t  cry  —  I  ’ll 
make  it  all  right  Do  forgive  me.  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  an  —  an  —  angel?”  With  that  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  down  stairs,  and  into  the  street. 
His  back,  however,  was  scarcely  turned  before  both 
envelope  and  writ  were  in  full  blaze,  while  the  little 
lady  was  almost  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  her  enemy. 

When  Mr.  Hawkhurst  retumeil  to  his  chambers, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  send  Miss  Fielding  a  check  for 
the  entire  sum.  But  he  was  quite  as  little  accustomed 
to  writing  billets-doux  as  to  serving  writs;  so  that, 
by  the  time  he  had  torn  up  half  a  quire  of  note 
paper,  his  passion  had  cooled  down  to  the  value  of 
£  50.  Sending  a  porter  to  the  bank  for  a  note  to 
that  amount,  he  enclosed  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  con¬ 
taining  only  the  words,  “  From  a  sincere  Friend 
and  Admirer  ” ;  and  despatched  it  by  a  messenger, 
with  instructions  to  leave  it  at  the  door,  and  on  no 
account  to  say  who  had  sent  him.  She  will  recog¬ 
nize,  he  thought,  the  monogram  on  the  envelope. 

Poor  man !  it  is  as  well  that  he  was  not  present 
when  the  “  angel  ”  opened  the  note  left  by  his  mes¬ 
senger.  She  never  for  a  moment  troubled  herself  to 
look  at  the  monogram,  or  the  handwriting ;  but 
pocketed  ,  the  money,  with  a  smile,  under  the  full 
impression  that  it  came  from  her  old  beau,  the  City 
Merchant.  Mr.  Hawkhurst,  however,  continued  in 
a  fool’s  paradise  all  that  evening.  He  still  went  on 
building  castles,  until  the  sudden  thought  stabbed 
him,  like  a  dagger,  “  What  if  she  is  already  in  love 
with  another.” 

Cold  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead :  there  was  a 
feeling  of  sufibcation  in  his  throat.  With  a  violent 
effort  he  gulped  down  half  a  wine-glass  full  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  then  relieved  hb  momentary  anguish 
with  A  8IGU. 

hlention  has  already  been  made  of  Edmund 
Blake,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  The  most  marvel¬ 
lous  thing  about  Mr.  Blake  was  his  means  of  loco¬ 
motion.  He  would  be  in  Paris  one  week,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  another,  then  he  would  be  seen  in  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  and  after  that  in  London  or  Rams¬ 
gate.  As  he  never  carried  anything  but  an  old  car¬ 
pet-bag  with  him,  it  was  rumored  among  his  friends 
that  he  generally  took  French  leave  of  mine  host  of 
the  hotel  he  might  chance  to  honor  with  his  com- 

Siny.  On  one  occasion,  he  happened  to  be  at 
righton,  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  respectable 
widow  lady,  in  straitened  circumstances,  who  had 
denied  herself  everything  in  order  to  bestow  a  bril¬ 
liant  education  upon  her  only  child,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  for  her  a  comfortable  home  as  governess 
or  companion. 

Mary  White  had  just  left  school  at  the  time  Mr. 
Blake  engaged  her  mother’s  back  and  front  parlors. 
She  was  a  joyous,  bright  little  thing,  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  golden  hair,  which  .she  was  fond  of  letting 
down  over  her  shoulders.  Her  voice  was  the  very 
essence  of  harmony ;  her  manners  bewitchingly  sim¬ 
ple;  her  eyes  beamed  with  seemingly  artless,  con¬ 
fiding  affection ;  her  rippling  smiles  were  altc^ether 
irresistible.  Edmund  Blake  made  no  attempt  to 
resist  them.  For  upwards  of  a  fortnight  he  raved 
about  her,  and  to  her.  There  was  nothing  he  would 
not  do  for  her.  She  should  have  her  carriage  and 
pair,  a  house  near  Hyde  Park,  a  stall  at  the  Opera 
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—  he  tboujcht  of  proini«ng  a  box,  but  changed  his 
mind.  But  Mary  remarked  that  bis  collars  and  cuffs 
were  particularly  ragged,  that  he  had  only  one  pair 
of  boots,  and  they  were  patched  at  the  side ;  and, 
above  all,  that  he  neither  made  any  presents  to  her¬ 
self,  nor  paid  his  weekly  bills  to  her  mother.  For 
all  that,  she  was  a  good  deal  impressed  by  his  manly 
presence,  his  rich  voice,  his  smooth  talk,  his  pleasant 
anecdotes,  and  bis  varied  information;  when  one 
morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  fine  gentleman 
had  departed,  taking  with  him  his  carpet-bag,  but 
omitting  to  pay  his  account. 

Now  that  Alary's  education  was  completed,  Mrs. 
White  resolved  to  dispose  of  her  furniture,  and  seek 
for  herself  a  situation  as  housekeeper,  and  for  her 
child  that  of  a  companion,  or  governess.  Alary,  how¬ 
ever,  had  other  plans  in  view  for  her  own  advance¬ 
ment  Full  of  romance,  and  blest  with  an  excellent 
opinion  of  her  own  charms,  personal  and  intellectual, 
she  felt  confident  of  her  power  to  secure  an  eligible 
match,  provided  only  she  could  sbtain  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  showing  herself  off  to  advantage. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  "et  clear  of  her 
mother.  She  waited,  therefore,  until  their  furniture 
was  converted  into  hard  cash,  and  then  she  prac¬ 
tised  her  first  deception.  She  told  her  unsuspecting 
parent  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  one  of  her 
late  schoolfellows,  she  was  going  as  a  reader  and 
pianist  to  Lady  Purnull.  Her  mother  accordingly 
supplied  her  with  an  abundant  and  even  handsome 
outfit,  and  insisted  upon  her  taking  thirty  pounds  in 
cash,  to  meet  any  unforeseen  e.xpenses  as  companion 
to  such  a  fashionable  lady.  With  terrible  resolu¬ 
tion  she  tore  herself  from  her  mother's  arms,  and 
taking  her'place  in  the  train,  was  whisked  off  to 
London.  Her  poor  mother  never  heard  from  her 
from  that  hour.  Relinquishing  the  fruitless  sean.’h 
in  despair,  the  unhappy  woman  accepted  the  hum¬ 
ble  post  of  housekeeper  to  a  single  gentleman  resid¬ 
ing  in  Bayswater,  by  whom  she  was  always  treated 
with  kindly  deference  and  re.«pect.  On  this  day 
•f  surprises,  however.  Alary  White  had  been  met 
face  to  face  at  a  comer  of  “  the  Grove,”  by  her  tem¬ 
porary  admirer,  Edmund  Blake.  With  his  most 
fascinating  bow,  therefore,  he  sidled  up  to  her,  and 
began  to  address  her  in  a  tone  of  impertinent  fa¬ 
miliarity.  The  little  lady  stopped,  calmly  looked 
him  up  and  down,  and  swept  on  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  tragedy  queen.  Air.  Blake  flushed  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  and  springing  into  a  hansom,  de¬ 
sired  the  cabby  in  a  very  loud  voice  to  drive  him 
to  Berkeley  Square.  Alary  overheard  the  direction, 
which  she  perfectly  understood,  and  tripped  along, 
laughing  to  herself  right  merrily.  Air.  Blake  was  a 
go(S  deal  disconcerted  by  this  encounter.  She  was 
looking  pretty,  he  said  to  himself,  but  what  was  she 
doing  in  London,  and  how  came  she  to  be  dressed 
so  well  ?  His  conscience  was  somehow  not  (juite 
comfortable,  and  in  spite  of  the  generous  wine,  he 

8IGUED. 

The  maniage  ceremony  had  been  duly  per¬ 
formed.  Air.  Jones  had  previously  informed  his 
friends  that  the  affur  would  be  strictly  private,  as 


patronized  by  old  Wilkinson.  This  circumstance  1 
drew  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  bride,  ■ 
and  though  it  was  difficult  at  that  moment  to  di|.  {| 
tinguish,  her  features,  he  felt  convinced  in  his  own  'I 
mind,  that  his  former  patient.  Alias  Constance  Tay-  ' 
leur  had  at  last  limed  her  twigs  to  some  purpose,  i 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  young  couple  ! 
had  retired  into  the  vestry,  and  signed  their  names  j 
in  the  parish  book,  that  he  was  able  to  push  past 
Airs.  Watkins,  ostensibly  to  offer  his  congratulations,  i 
but  in  reality  to  satisfy  his  doubts.  “My  dear  ' 
Clara,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  very  particular  ' 
friend,  Dr.  John  Bryan.”  The  lady  started  at  the  i 
name,  but  recovering  herself  with  a  desperate 
effort,  she  looked  at  him  so  piteously,  that  he  could 
only  mutter  something  about  wishing  her  every 
happiness,  and  moved  aside  to  make  room  for  his  [ 
companions.  ! 

“Miss  Tayleur!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hawkhurst. 

“  Alolly  White  !  ”  cried  Air.  Blake. .  ! 

The  poor  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  tottered,  ^ 
and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  John  Bryan  tlirown 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  carried  her  out  into  ' 
the  air.  As  he  was  about  to  deposit  his  light  bur-  ! 
den  in  the  carriage,  a  man  of  repulsive  mien,  and  a 
decidedly  Jewish  cast  of  countenance,  laid  his  hand  ^ 
upon  his  arm. 

“  Not  so  fasht,  shir,”  said  he,  “  I  arresht  that  ’ere  ■ 


young  Oman  at  the  shmt  of  John  Bryan,  Esquire, 
M.D.” 


“  Stand  aside,  fellow.  I  am  Dr.  John  Bryan,  and 
I  have  no  suit  whatever  against  this  lady.” 

“  Stop,  stop,  stop,”  cried  Mr.  Hawkhurst  “  For 
Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  make  a  row,  John.  Here, 
man,  there’s  a  mistake  somewhere.  This  lady  is 
not  the  party  1  meant  at  all.  Take  this,”  —  slip¬ 
ping  a  sovereign  into  his  hands. 

“  All  right,  guv’ner,”  said  the  man  of  law :  “  only, 
I  ’ll  take  my  davy  out,  that  ’ere ’s  the  wery  identical 
party,  you  yoursel  told  me  to  take,  at  the  wery  door 
of  the  church.” 


“  Confound  your  insolence,”  cried  the  discomfited 
St^hen.  “  I  tell  you  there  has  been  a  mistake.” 

The  man  slunk  oft',  grumbling  and  growling,  but 
made  his  own  story  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
policeman  and  the  half  dozen  nursemaids  with  per¬ 
ambulators,  who  had  gathered  round  the  door. 

While  this  little  dialogue  was  going  on.  Dr. 
Bryan  had  placed  his  still  half-unconscious  burden 
in  the  carriage,  and  thrusting  in  the  dazed  and  par¬ 
alyzed  bridegroom,  desired  the  coachman  to  drive 
home  with  all  speed,  while  he  himself  followed  in  a 
hansom. 


As  the  wretched  couple  drove  up,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  housekeeper  stood  on'  the 
threshold  to  welcome  her  new  mistress. 


“  <iaick,  quick.  Airs.  AVhite,”  said  Air.  Jones. 
“  Help  your  mistress  up  stairs  to  her  own  room. 
She  is  going  to  be  ill,  I ’m  afraid.” 

A  wild  scream  interrupted  him.  “  Alotlier !  moth¬ 
er  !  you  too,  here  ‘f  ”  and  the  unmasked  adventuress 
sank  on  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  from  which  she  was 
long  in  recovering. 

And  when  her  consciousness  returned,  the  first 


the  lady  he  was  about  to  wed  was  an  orphan,  and 
an  entire  stranger  in  London.  His  friends,  however, 
were  not  the  less  somewhat  surprised,  on  arriving 
at  the  church,  to  find  that  the  officiating  clergyman 
was  in  the  act  of  reading  the  benediction,  and  to 
observe,  that  the  only  other  person  was  a  respecta¬ 
ble  looking  matron,  whom  Dr.  Bryan  recognized  as 
Mrs.  Wauins,  the  landlady  of  a  boarding-house 


thought  that  rushed  into  her  mind,  and  filled  her 
with  shame  and,  despair,  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
invalidity  of  her  marriage.  All  her  art,  all  her  in¬ 
trigues,  bad  produced  no  other  result  than  the  de¬ 
tection  of  her  baseness  and  treachery.  But  was  she 
penitent  ?  Did  she  really  repent  of  her  wrong-do¬ 
ing,  or  was  it  only  her  failure  she  regretted  ? 

The  answer  was  given  in  action  rather  than  in 
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called  Huffolutres,  in  vehement  admiration,  and  the 
other  (such  as  are  to  be  everywhere  found,  who  de¬ 
light  in  flinging  stones  at  every  great  reputation, 
not  to  speak  of  political  enemies),  in  as  vehement 
detraction. 

If  chance  had  not  brought  to  a  natural  conclu¬ 
sion  an  interesting  conversation  between  King 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  poet,  which  took  place  the 
evening  besbre  the  nomination  of  Victor  Hugo  to 
the  peerage,  it  might  have  been  said  and  believed 
that  the  peerage  in  question  had  been  ardently 
solicited,  and  that  the  king  had  harshly  refused  it. 
Victor  Hugo  had  gone  to  pay  an  evening  visit  at 
the  Tuileries.  The  queen,  the  princesses,  tne  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  some  intimate  friends, 
were  in  a  lai^e  drawing-room  which  communicated 
by  folding  doors  with  a  long  gallery,  where  the 
king  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  up  and  down  after 
dinner,  generally  with  some  friend,  with  whom  he 
conversed  the  while. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  the  king  and  Victor 
Hugo  were  in  the  gallery,  walking  to  and  fro  togeth¬ 
er,  conversing,  stopping  every  now  and  then  as  it 
generally  happens  with  people  who  walk  and  con¬ 
verse  at  the  same  time.  The  doors  of  the  large 
drawing-room  were  open,  and  those  who  were  sit¬ 
ting  there  could  see  the  king  and  the  peer  expect¬ 
ant  pass  and  repass,  and  iixim  time  to  time  stand  still 
for  awhile.  The  king  was  relating  to  Victor  Hugo 
an  episode  of  his  youth.  How,  when  a  youthful 
general,  he  had  served  the  republic,  as  his  father 
Philippe  Egalitb,  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  done  before 
him.  Wishing  to  obtmn  a  command  in  the  repub¬ 
lican  army,  he  bad  gone  to  see  Danton,  who  was  at 
the  time  Agister  of  War.  Now,  the  celebrated  rev¬ 
olutionist  was,  as  is  well-known,  exceedingly  brusque 
in  his  manners  and  conversation.  The  king,  stop¬ 
ping,  without  thinking,  almost  opposite  the  open 
doors,  had  just  arrived  at  the  point  of  his  anecdote 
where  he  spoke  in  the  words  of  Danton  himself,  and 
imitating  the  manner  and  tone  of  Danton,  raised 
his  voice,  saying,  “  Young  man !  You  ask  me  a 
favor  which  is  not  granted  to  everybody ;  I  do  not 
know  you,  or  bow  far  you  are  to  be  trusted.  Who 
is  to  know  that  you  might  not  turn  againk  me  to¬ 
morrow  and  become  my  enemy  ?  ” 

Victor  Hugo  being  the  listener,  was  not  so  much 
absorbed  by  the  conversation  but  he  could  perceive 
that  everything  the  king  was  saying  could  be  heard 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  com¬ 
mented  upon.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  words 
of  Danton  to  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  were  ad- 
dfessed  by  the  king  to  Victor  Hugo ;  so  the  latter 
said :  — 

“  The  king  is  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  what  he 
says  may  be  heanl,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  put 
a  false  interpretation  upon  bis  words.” 

The  king  laughed;  and,  entering  the  drawing¬ 
room,  related  and  explained  the  incident  What 
might  not  have  been  said  if  one  of  those  present  had 
left  before  the  king’s  explanation,  and  had  said  with 
all  the  authority  of  his  position  at  court :  — 

“  The  nomination  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  to  the  peer¬ 
age  is  extremely  doubtful.  He  is  most  anxious  for 
it,  and  has  pressed  the  king  upon  the  matter,  who 
hesitates  a  good  deal.  This  is  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  myself,”  &c.  &c. 

If  one  of  those  chances  which  occasionally  hap¬ 
pen  in  political  life  had  delayed  or  prevented  the 
appointment,  such  critics  as  we  have  above  alluded 
to  would,  without  doubt,  have  believed  themselves 
justified  in  asserting  that  Victor  Hugo  had  been  a 


self-seeking,  hungry  applicant  for  rank  and  emolu- 
ment ;  —  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  the  re¬ 


verse  of  the  truth  concerning  a  character  so  essen¬ 
tially  independent  and  lofty-minded  as  his.  Bot 
thus  it  is  often  that  history  is  written  ! 

As  this  sketch  of  Victor  Hugo’s  life  is  made  from 
a  literary  and  personal  point  of  view  only,  I  abstain 
from  alluding  further  to  his  political  life  beyond 
mentioning  bare  facts.  At  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  was  nominated  to  represent  Paris  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  and  afterwards  in  the  I.«gislative  Assembly. 
Expelled  from  France  in  consequence  of  the  events 
of  the  2d  December,  1851,  he  took  refuge  first  at 
Brussels,  whence  he  was  expelled,  then  in  Jersey, 
whence  he  was  also  expelled,  on  account  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  with  which  he 
was  wholly  unconnected,  and  for  which  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  irresponsible.  It  is  only  fair  to  Jersw  to  add, 
that  he  and  his  companions  in  exile  at  Guernsey 
were  subsequently  invited  to  return  by  an  address 
signed  by  five  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
ot  the  island. 

The  first  half  of  M.  Hugo’s  great  and  distinguished 
career  has  been  related  with  an  exquisite  charm  in 
a  work  entitled,  Victor  Hugo,  raconlt  par  un  tt'moin 
de  sa  vie.  This  witness,  it  is  well  known,  was  Ma¬ 
dame  Victor  Hugo,  whose  recent  death  was  the 
object  of  much  and  wide-spread  regret  expressed  in 
every  newspaper  and  in  every  country,  —  a  homage 
to  her  character  and  to  her  many  virtues,  which 
was  well  deserved. 

M.  Victor  Hugo,  faithful  to  the  exile  which  he 
considers  a  duty,  remains  at  Guernsey.  His  entire 
life  is  absorbed  by  unremitting  work.  Summer  and 
winter  he  rises  with  the  day,  and,  entering  his  caii- 
net  de  travail,  works  without  intermission  till  noon, 
when  he  allows  himself  an  hour  of  repose  for  break¬ 
fast  and  his  morning  walk ;  he  then  resumes  his 
work  till  about  five  o’clock,  when  he  generally  fin¬ 
ishes  his  work  for  the  day.  He  dines  at  half  past 
six,  and  goes  to  bed  invariably  at  ten.  He  gives  a 
portion  of  his  time,  regularly,  in  attending  to  the 
dispensation  of  his  charity,  which  is  large  and  wise¬ 
ly  administered.  Besides  the  weekly  dinner  he 
gives  to  forty  poor  children,  no  one  really  in  need 
is  ever  refused  bread  or  coal  at  Hauteville  House. 

Thus  is  passed  the  life  of  Victor  Hugo,  as  all 
those  who  know  him,  his  habits,  and  the  ways  of  his 
house,  are  aware.  With  the  exception  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  a  few  intimate  personal  friends,  he  lives  at 
Guernsey  a  life  of  absolute  solitude.  The  exiles  who 
were  the  former  companions  of  his  banishment  are 
all  dispersed :  some  in  England,  some  in  Belgium, 
some  in  Spain,  while  some  have  returned  to  France, 
having  accepted  the  amnesty.  One  only  excepted, 
M.  E.  H.  de  Kesler  (one  of  those  who  were  at  the 
side  of  Baudin,  on  the  now  celebrated  barricade, 
when  he  fell),  a  writer  of  considerable  talent,  who 
lives  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  illus¬ 
trious  poet. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  have  a  remark  to  make  which 
may  be  of  importance  to  some  of  my  readers.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  corre¬ 
spondence  is  extensive.  He  receives  on  an  average 
considerably  more  than  four  thousand  letters  every 
year  from  idl  parts  of  the  world,  from  all  classes,  and 
on  every  conceivable  subject.  I  was  with  him  the 
other  day,  when  he  received,  amongst  others,  four 
letters,  each  from  a  difierent  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  each  urgently  requesting  an  immediate  reply  for 
publication.  Among  his  correspondents  there  are 
a  great  number  of  English,  and  as  M.  Victor  Hugo 
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does  not  understand  the  Enj^Iish  language,  and  as 
he  has  not  his  son,  Fran9ois  Victor  Hugo  (the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Shakespeare,)  always  at  his  side  to  render 
him  assistance,  notwithstanding  every  wish  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  each  of  his  correspondents,  there  would  be  a 
greater  probability  of  his  understanding  their  com¬ 
munications,  and  therefore  of  their  obtainii^  ans¬ 
wers,  if  they  would  address  themselves  to  M.  Victor 
Hugo  in  French. 

I  will  give,  in  conclusion,  the  names,  in  chronolog¬ 
ical  order,  of  the  works  produced  by  M.  Victor 
I  Hugo  up  to  the  present  time :  — 

1822.  Odes  et  DaUades. 

1823.  JIam  trisUnuk. 

1825.  Btuj-Janiid. 

1827.  Cromicetl. 

1828.  />»  Orientales. 

“  fje  dernier  jour  d’un  cundaiimd. 

1830.  Heniani. 

1831.  Notre  Lkunr  de,  Paris. 

“  Marion  de  Loriiie. 

“  fs’S  FeuiUes  d’  Autouine. 

1832.  Ijp.  Roi  s’  Amuse. 

1833.  Lurrece  lionjia. 

“  Marie  Tuilur. 

18.34.  Litt^rature  el  Philosoidiie  meldes. 

“  Claude  Gueur. 

1835.  Aiu/elo. 

“  Ijes  Chants  da  Crepitscule. 

1837.  />«  voix  inte'rieures. 

1838.  Ruy  Bias. 

1840.  Les  Rayons  til  les  Ombres. 

1842.  Le  Rhin. 

1843.  Les  Bun/raeis. 

1845-1851.  Discours  aux  Cltamhres  et  aux  Assemblets' 

1852.  NajxJdon  le  Petit. 

1853.  fees  Chatiments. 

1856.  TjCS  Contem/datioiis. 

1859.  I  A  Ijfqeiede  des  Slecles. 

1862.  Ijes  Mis^rahles. 

1864.  Williain  Shakespeeire. 

1865..  Les  Cluuaons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois. 

1866.  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mcr. 

1869.  Par  Oudrk  i>u  Itoi. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  Actes  et  Dkeours  pendant  I’exil,  consisting 
of  documents  already  known  to  the  world,  but  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there,  shortly  to  be  published  in  a 
collected  form.  These  are  the  letters  and  speeches 
which  have  been  written  and  spoken  by  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  since  1851,  on  political  and  social  subjects, 
upon  occasions  when  bis  intervention  has  been  de¬ 
manded  by  a  people  or  a  cause,  —  as  recently  in 
Poland,  Italy,  Belgium,  Crete,  and  quite  recently  in 
Spain. 


I  A  CHAPTER  ON  HORSESHOES. 

The  Romans  shod  their  horses,  though  not  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do.  Their  pedillum  lapped  over, 
and  therefore  occasioned  a  rattling  sound.  Winckel- 
mann  has  published  a  drawing  of  a  Roman  gem, 
showing  one  man  holding  up  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
and  another  man  shoeing  it.  An  iron  horseshoe  is 
mentioned  by  Appian ;  but  shoes  (carbatinre)  made 
of  raw  hides  were,  as  Aristotle  and  Pliny  attest,  put 
upon  camels  in  the  time  of  war  and  during  long 
journeys.  Nero  is  said  by  Suetonius,  to  have  shod 
his  mules  with  silver.  Pliny  records  of  Poppsea, 
the  empress  of  Nero,  that  she  used  gold  for  the  same 
pnrpose.  These  shoes  had  probably  the  upper  part 
only  formed  of  the  precious  metals,  or  perhaps  they 
were  plated  out  of  thin  slips. 

In  the  horseshoes  found  in  the  German  barrows, 
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says  Fosbroke,  the  shoes  project  not  downward,  but 
upward.  At  Colney,  in  Nonolk,  were  found  Roman 
urns,  and  a  horseshoe  of  uncommon  form,  —  round 
and  broad  in  front,  narrowing  very  much  backward, 
and  having  its  extreme  ends  almost  brought  close 
behind,  and  rather  pointing  inward,  with  the  nail- 
holes  still  perfect. 

An  early  instance  of  nails  in  horseshoes  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  one  of  a  horse  buried  with  Childeric  I., 
who  died  481,  which  was  fastened  with  nine  nails 
(Archredogia,  iii.  35).  Du  Cange  and  Carew  men¬ 
tion  the  custom  of  shoeing  only  the  fore-feet.  La 
Broequiere  describes  the  OrientiJ  horseshoes  as  being 
very  light,  rather  lengthened  towards  the  heel,  and 
thinner  there  than  at  the  toe.  They  were  not  turned 
im,  and  had  but  four  nail-holes,  two  upon  each  side. 
The  naib  were  square,  with  a  thick  and  heavy 
head. 

The  present  mode  of  shoeing  horses  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  Normans,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  The  Britons  had  been  taught  the  | 
use  of  them  by  the  Romans,  but  their  pedolan  were  j 
probably  considered  too  clumsy  to  be  adopted  by  j 
the  Saxons.  The  Franks  in  the  ninth  century,  and  | 
probably  also  the  Normans,  shod  their  horses  in 
winter  only. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  en  passant,  that  the  male  j 
horse  only  was  ridden  by  knights  and  people  of  any 
dbtinction  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  that  to  ride  a 
mare  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  degradation. 
This  was  either  a  religious  superstition,  or  an  old 
Teutonic  prejudice.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
horses  were  obtained  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
at  a  later  period  from  Barbary.  The  lord  rode  the 
destrier,  or  war-horse;  the  lady,  the  palefroi,  or 
palfrey ;  the  servant,  the  roncin ;  and  the  luggage 
was  carried  by  a  sommier,  or  sumpter. 

AVhite  horses  were  most  prized,  after  them 
dapple-gray,  and  bay  or  chestnut  It  is  curious  to 
find  that,  in  1435,  the  queen  of  Navarre  gave 
carrots  to  her  horses.  The  ordinary  price  of  horses 
in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  was  from 
one  to  ten  pounds.  When  St  Louis  returned  to 
France  from  his  captivity,  the  Abbot  of  Cluny 
presented  to  the  king  and  queen  each  a  horse,  the 
value  of  which  Joinville  estimated  at  five  hundred 
livres,  —  equal  to  about  four  hundred  pounds  of  our 
present  English  money.  Feats  of  horsemanship 
were  much  practised ;  one  of  these  was  to  jump  into 
the  saddle  in  full  armor : 

No  foot  Fitzjamcs  in  stirrup  staid, 

No  grasp  upon  the  satidle  laid, 

But  wreathed  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 

And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain. 

Horses  were  frequently  given  as  bribes.  The 
widow  of  Herbert  de  Mesnil  gave  King  John  of 
England  a  palfrey  to  obtain  the  wardship  of  her 
children ;  and  one  Geoffrey  Fitz-Richard  gave  the 
same  monarch  a  palfrey  for  a  concession  in  the 
forest  of  Beaulieu. 

A  large  pitcher,  ornamented  with  horseshoes, 
was  found  in  a  Norman  pottery,  discovered  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  near  Derby.  It  is  figured 
in  The  Reliquary,  and  is  a  very  interesting  example 
of  the  period.  The  decoration  is  the  badge  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  soil  on  which  the  vessel  was 
made,  and  it  was  probably  designed  for  castle  use. 
The  badge  is  that  of  the  family  of  Ferrars,  Earls 
of  Derby,  Ferrars,  and  Nottingham,  who  held 
DufHeld  Castle  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  when 
the  lands  were  confiscated. 

The  out-of-the-way  little  capital,  Oakham,  has  a 
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unique  prerogative:  it  claims  a  horseshoe  from 
every  noble  or  royal  personage  who  lodges  within 
its  walls,  or  passes  through  its  streets. 

In  its  ancient  Norman  hall  may  be  seen  these 
iron  souvenirs  of  distinguished  visits,  some  adorned 
with  a  coronet,  and  marked  with  the  names  of 
donors  from  Queen  Elizabeth  down  to  Princess 
Victoria.  The  castle  was  built  by  Wakclin  de  Fer- 
rariis,  temp.  William  I.  Tbe  Smiths’  Company  at 
Chester  was  in  existence  there  long  prior  to  1498, 
in  which  year  Prince  Arthur,  son  and  heir  oi  King 
Henry  VII.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  (juaint  old  ciiy.  The 
prince’s  horses  required  to  be  re-shod,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Thomas  Edyan,  master-smith,  and  senior 
alderman  of  the  Smiths’  Company,  were  called  into 
requisition  on  that  duty.  This  work  was  completed 
so  entirely  to  the  prince’s  satisfaction,  that  he  then 
and  there  presented  to  the  said  Edyan  a  silver 
badge,  bearing  a  shield,  on  which  were  engraved  a 
horseshoe,  pincers,  and  hammer,  surmounted  by  a 
Jieur-de-lis  crown,  which  he  granted  to  be  thence¬ 
forward  worn  by  his  said  master-smith,  Thomas 
Edyan,  and  his  successors,  the  senior  aldermen  of 
the  Smiths’  Company,  forever.  A  gravestone,  ex¬ 
cavated  at  the  western  end  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Chester,  contained  a  fleur-de-lis  cross,  on  either  side 
of  which  were  sculptured  a  horseshoe  and  a  smith’s 
hammer  and  pincers, —  clearly  commemorative  of 
a  defunct  member  of  the  Smiths’  Company  at  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  po-ssibly  of  that  very  Edyan  whose  work¬ 
manship  had  so  won  the  prince’s  favor. 

In  Lord  Herbert’s  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  printed 
in  Rennet’s  History  of  England  (ii.  17),  we  read 
that  Henry  “  having  feasted  the  ladies  royally  for 
divers  days,  did  depart  from  Tournay  to  Lisle  (Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1513),  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  Lady 
Margaret,  who  caused  there  a  joust  to  be  held  in  an 
extraordinary  manner ;  the  place  being  a  large 
room,  raised  high  from  the  ground  by  many  steps, 
and  paved  with  black  square  stones  like  marble ; 
while  the  horses,  to  prevent  slipping,  were  shod 
with  felt  or  flocks  (the  Latin  words  are  feltro  sive 
tomento),  after  which  the  ladies  danced  all  night.” 
Shoeing  with  felt  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  (King 
Lear). 

Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies,  says:  “Under  the 
porch  of  Staninfield  Church,  in  Suffolk,  I  saw  a  tile 
with  a  horseshoe  upon  it,  placed  there  to  hinder  the 
power  of  witches,  though  one  would  imagine  that 
the  holy  water  would  have  been  sufficient.”  The 
charm  of  the  horseshoe  lies  in  its  being  forked,  and 
presenting  two  points.  Thus,  Herrick  in  his  Hespe- 
rides,  says :  — 


“  Hang  up  hooks  anil  aheere,  t»  scare 
Hence  the  haz  that  riiles  the  mare, 
Till  they  be  all  over  wet 
With  the  mire  and  with  the  sweat ; 
This  ohserved,  the  manes  shall  be 
Of  your  horses  all  knot-free.” 


one  was  nailed  to  the  mast  of  tbe  ship  Victory, 
“  Lucky  Dr.  James,”  attributed  the  success  of  his 
fever-powder  to  his  finding  a  horseshoe,  which  he 
adopted  as  the  crest  upon  his  carriage.  A  horseshoe 
is  very  conspicuous  at  the  gate  of  Meux’s  Brewery, 
at  the  corner  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 
on  the  trappings  of  the  horses  of  the  establishment. 
The  lucky  belief  in  the  horseshoe  may  have  led  to 
its  having  been  adopted  as  the  ornamental  portion 
of  a  scarf-pin. 

Mes.srs.  Larwood  and  Ilotten,  in  their  History  of 
Signboards,  state  that  the  horseshoe  by  itself  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  rare  sign.  The  three  horseshoes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  uncommon ;  and  the  single  shoe 
may  be  met  with  in  many  combinations,  arising 
from  the  old  belief  in  its  lucky  influences.  The  sun 
and  horseshoe  is  still  a  public-house  sign  in  Great 
Titchfield  Street ;  and  tbe  magpie  and  horseshoe 
may  be  seen  carved  in  wood  in  Fetter  Lane,  —  the 
magpie  perched  within  the  horseshoe,  and  a  bunch 
of  grapes  being  suspended  from  it. 
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Even  the  two  forefingers  held  out  apart,  are  thought 
to  avert  the  evil  eye,  or  prevent  the  machinations  of 
the  lord  and  master  of  the  nether  world. 

Tbe  pentacle,  or  seal  of  Solomon,  is  supposed  to 
possess  great  power,  as  being  composed  of  two  tri¬ 
angles  presenting  six  forked  ends,  and  therefore 
called  pentacle  erroneously. 

Mr.  Timbs  states,  that  when  Monmouth  Street 
was  a  fashionable  locality  of  London,  it  was  noted 
for  its  number  of  horseshoes  nailed  over  the  door¬ 
ways  or  on  the  sill.  In  1813,  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
counted  here  seventeen;  in  1841,  there  were  si.x ; 
but  in  1852,  there  were  eleven  ;  now  there  are  few¬ 
er.  Nelson  had  great  faith  in  the  horseshoe,  and 


Tick  consumption  of  sugar  in  Europe  is  eno^  ; 
mous ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  increases  from  ^ 
year  to  year  in  much  larger  proportion  than  the 
population.  In  France  it  has  attained  to  about  ’ 
15  lb.  per  head  per  annum,  and,  judging  from  the  i 
quantity  of  sweetmeats  eaten  by  almost  all  classes,  I 
of  which  some  idea  may  be  gained  from  the  number  | 
of  shops  in  Paris  alone,  where  bonbons  form  the  | 
principal  if  not  the  exclusive  trade,  one  would  im¬ 
agine  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  amount  j 
is  consumed  in  the  form  of  sweetmeats.  The  Mon-  , 
iteur  says  that  taking  one  year  with  another  not  i 
less  than  30,000,000  francs’  worth  of  sweetmeats  are  ' 
annually  made  in  France.  As  the  exports  are  un-  j 
der  3,000.000,  this  leaves  27,000,000,  or  nearly  . 
£  1,100.000  sterling,  as  the  annual  value  of  home-  j 
made  sweetmeats  consumed  by  the  French  people.  , 
To  this  have  to  be  added  £  100,000  or  .£  200,000  | 
worth  of  “  cheap  sweets,”  manufactured  by  steam  1 
and  imported  from  England  into  France.  Tbe  \ 
common  sugar-plum  is  reputed  to  be  an  Italian  in¬ 
vention,  dating  no  farther  back  than  the  commence-  i 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  in  Italy,  | 
moreover,  —  where  they  have  always  been  skilful  j 
confectioners, —  that  sweetmeats  were  discovered 
to  be  an  admirable  medium  for  getting  rid  of  | 
dreaded  rivals,  unfaithful  lovers,  and  troublesome  j 
friends. 

The  manufacture  of  the  antique  sugar-plum,  the 
antediluvian  burnt  almond,  and  those  nauseous 
twelfth-cake  ornaments  dabbed  over  with  bright 
mineral  colors  more  or  less  baleful,  has  been  long 
since  discarded  by  the  higher  class  of  sweetmeat 
manufacturers.  They  receivetl  their  first  blow  from 
the  Aboukir  almonds,  dating  back,  evidently,  to  the 
period  of  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Egypt ;  their  next 
from  the  cracker  bonlxms,  called  Cossacks,  —  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  terror  with  which,  like  their  namesakw, 
they  inspired  the  fair  sex  at  their  first  advent  in 
1814,  —  the  cornets  a  paillettes,  the  tortillons,  the 
Muscovites  (named  thus  because  they  were  furred), 
and  the  primaveras  ^a  variety  of  frozen  bomb). 
Then  came  the  marquises,  orangines,  marrons  glares 
(iced  chestnuts),  violettes  candies  (candied  violets), 
cerises  pralinees  (burnt  cherries),  boules  k  I’ananas 
(pineapple  balls),  dattes  au  cafe.  Eugenics  (after 
the  Empress),  diables  noirs,  Ganaches,  Mignons 
(named  after  Ambroise  Thomas’s  opera  founded  on 
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Goethe’s  charming  story),  Africaines  (so  called  fyom 
Meyerbeer's  latest  work),  Belisares,  boules- manda¬ 
rins,  JIadrilegncs,  and  ephenieres  or  “  bonbons  fon¬ 
dants,”  which  had  to  be  eaten  very  (juickly,  —  the 
inscription  on  the  boxes  said  within  four-and-twenty 
hours,  —  the  consequence  was  that  they  became  the 
rage,  and  almost  made  the  fortune  of  the  inventor 
in  Paris  alone ;  for  people  were  afraid  they  would 
not  outlast  a  journejr  into  the  provinces.  Next  there 
was  the  Therhsa,  with  lines  of  verse  parodied  from 
the  song  of  “  Le  Sapeur.”  This  year  the  bonbons 
par  excellence  are  the  Inutiles,  so  named  after 
Cadol’s  new  comedy,  over  which  the  French  court 
laughed  so  much  the  other  day  at  Compiegne. 

Formerly  the  making  of  bonbons  was  a  tedious 
aS'air,  and  the  chief  Paris  manufacturers  were  in  the 
habit  of  beginning  their  preparations  for  the  great 
consumption  on  the  “jour  de  Pan  ”  —  when  almost 
as  many  bonbons  are  eaten  in  Paris  as  during  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  364  days —  as  early  as  the 
month  of  August.  Now,  however,  when  the  process 
is  far  more  delicate  and  complex,  and  the  demand 
has  more  than  doubled,  they  commence  preparing 
only  some  few  weeks  in  advance.  One  grand  reason 
for  this  is  because  bonbons  belong  to  the  category 
of  perishable  merchandise.  If  one  were  only  to  for¬ 
get  to  eat  them  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  they 
would  devour  themselves.  To  preserve  them  they 
have  to  be  shut  up  in  air-tight  cases  with  a  layer  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  absorbs  all  moisture  at  one 
end,  and  by  this  means  they  may  be  kept  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

It  is  usually  about  the  commencement  of  Decem¬ 
ber  that  the  great  factor  of  bonbons  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  the  successor  of  the  famous  Siraudin,  —  who 
abandoned  confectionery  to  turn  vaudevilliste  about 
the  same  time  that  Alphonse  Karr  forsook  literature 
to  become  a  “  marchand  de  bouquets  ”  —  fairly  sets 
to  work.  Ilis  establishment,  which  ordinarily  em¬ 
ploys  some  180  persons,  then  requires  the  services  of 
almost  double  that  number,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  making  bonbons  by  the  million  until 
the  turn  of  the  new  year. 

Tue  entire  underground  portion  of  his  premises 
13  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  sweetmeats.  On 
descending  the  stone  staircase  one  finds  one’s  self  in 
a  stifling  atmosphere,  too  heavily  laden  with  the 
aroma  of  vanille  and  other  essences.  Around  are 
scores  of  workmen,  their  faces  lighted  up  by  the 
red  glare  of  numerous  furnaces,  busily  engaged  in 
plunging  particular  fruits  into  large  caldrons  filled 
with  boiling  syru|>s.  More  in  the  shade  are  other 
stalwart-looking  men,  their  countenances  made 
pallid  by  the  intensely  heated  atmosphere,  piling 
up  almonds,  &c.  on  huge  copper  vessels ;  and  so 
constant  is  the  sound  of  metal  clashing  against 
metal  that  the  visitor  might  imagine  himself  in  an 
aimor  smithy  instead  of  a  sweetmeat  factory, 
amongst  workmen  making  bonbons  for  women  and 
children  to  crunch.  On  all  sides  are  piles  of  sugar- 
loaves,  gallons  of  liipieurs,  syrups,  and  essences,  — 
kirsch,  rum,  aniseed,  noyeau,  maraschino,  pine¬ 
apple,  apricot,  strawberry,  cherry,  vanille,  choco¬ 
late,  cofiee,  and  tea  —  with  sacks  of  almonds  and 
baskets  of  chestnuts,  pistachio  nuts,  and  filberts  be¬ 
ing  emptied  into  machines  which  bruise  their  husks, 
flay  them,  and  blanch  them  all  ready  to  receive 
their  saccharine  coating. 

Most  bonbons  are  made  by  hand ;  only  those 
which  are  flat  at  the  bottom  are  cast  in  moulds.  In 
the  hand-made  bonbons  the  sugar-paste  is  rolled 
into  shape  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument  formed  of  a 


stout  piece  of  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  twisted  and 
the  other  fixed  into  a  wooden  handle.  With  this  the 
paste  is  taken  out  of  the  caldron  and  worked  into 
the  desired  form  by  a  rapid  coup  de  main.  For  bon¬ 
bons  of  a  particular  form,  such  ss  those  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  various  fruits,  &c.  models  are  carved  in  wood. 

A  certain  number  of  these,  say  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
are  fixed  on  a  narrow  strip  of  wood,  and  the  con- 
iectioner  takes  moulds  of  them  in  starch,  contained 
in  a  scries  of  large  shallow  drawers.  As  soon  as 
these  moulds  become  dry  they  are  filled  with  liquid 
sugar  already  colored  and  flavored,  after  which  the 
drawer  is  put  on  one  side  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
when  the  bonbons  are  ready  for  sale.  Lkjueur  bon¬ 
bons  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  some  given  liqu¬ 
eur  and  liquid  sugar,  which  is  poured  into  moulds 
and  then  placed  in  a  slow  oven  fur  the  day.  Long 
before  they  are  removed  a  hard  crust  has  formed  on 
the  outside,  while  the  inside  remains  in  its  original 
liquid  state.  Bonbons  are  crystallized  by  being 
plunged  into  a  syrup  heated  to  3G  degrees  Reaumur. 
By  the  time  they  are  dry  the  crystallization  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  acts  as  a  protection  against  the  atmosphere, 
allowing  the  bonbons  to  be  kept  for  a  certain  period,’ 
though  their  flavor  deteriorates  after  a  short  time. 

If  the  bonbons  themselves  are  in  some  degree 
works  of  art,  the  bags,  baskets,  and  boxes  made  to 
contain  them  are  still  more  so.  Some  of  these 
are  reproductions  of  antique  chefo  d  'ttLcres,  notably 
the  beautiful  casket  of  Anne  of  Austria  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  French  Sovereigns;  others  of 
modern  invention  are  models  of  taste  and  elegance ; 
for  instance,  the  panier  Watteau,  formed  of  fancy 
straw,  satin,  pearls,  and  flowers,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  covered  with  a  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  as 
though  it  were  simply  some  graceful  addition  to  the 
mauve  or  rose-satin  lining.  But  this  handkerchief 
costs  a  thousand  francs  or  so,  and  thus  we  are  ena¬ 
bled,  when  sending  a  lady  seemingly  only  a  few 
score  of  delicious  bonbons,  to  make  her  a  handsome 
present  in  the  most  delicate  possible  way. 

Some  bonbon  boxes  have  the  sweets  concealed 
under  large  bouquets  of  violets  fringed  with  lace,  or 
interspersed  among  roses  reposing  on  a  bed  of  white 
satin  embroidered  with  gold.  The  satin  bags,  of 
brilliant  colors,  are  usually  worked  over  with  glMS 
or  pearl  beads,  and  fringed  at  their  openings  with 
pearl  pendants  and  bands  of  lace  or  marabout.  The 
lining  is  of  tinfoil,  to  preserve  the  bonbons  as  far  as 
practicable  from  humidity.  This  year  M.  Reinhard 
sends  only  his  bonbons  in  these  satin  bags  thrust 
into  slippers  of  gold  and  silver  filagree  of  the  natur¬ 
al  size.  In  memory  of  the  “  pantin,”  or  little  pup¬ 
pet,  with  which  grown-up  people  in  France  used  to 
amuse  themselves  some  century  or  so  ago,  others  of 
these  bags  are  in  the  form  of  dolls.  Figures  of  dolls 
too,  several  feet  in  height,  artistically  designed,  and 
in  gorgeous  costumes,  are  usually  displayed  in  the 
windows  of  the  confectioners  for  several  days  pre¬ 
ceding  and  subsequent  to  the  “jourde  I’an,”  at¬ 
tracting  crowds  of  spectators.  It  is  c^uite  as  essential 
at  this  period  to  pay  a  visit  to  Slraudin’s,  and  inspect 
his  dolls,  which  are  this  year  mounted  on  gilt  veloci- 
peiles,  as  it  is  to  see  the  last  new  comedy  by  Augier 
or  Sardou.  Other  novelties  of  the  season  for  con¬ 
taining  bonbons  for  New  Year’s  etrennes  are  in  the 
form  of  Roman  chariots,  classic  lyres,  and  mediaeval 
mandolines. 

At  Easter,  when  sweetmeats  are  almost  as  much 
in  request  for  presents  as  they  are  at  the  new  year, 
the  windows  of  the  bonbon  establishments  are  filled 
with  Easter  eggs  of  the  gayest  colors,  and  made,  of 
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course,  of  sugar.  There  are  elegant  nests  of  eggs, 
baskets  of  eggs,  cradles  full  of  eggs,  and  figures  of 
coquettish-looking  pea^t-girls  carrying  eggs  to 
market.  Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  are  sitting  on 
the  nests  or  hovering  over  them,  while  the  eggs  in 
the  baskets  and  cradles  repose  on  the  softest  swans- 
down  or  the  richest  lace  and  satin.  There  are 
^gs,  too,  rivalling  in  size  Sindbad  the  Sailor's  fa¬ 
mous  roc’s  bound  round  with  ribbon  and  filled 
with  bonbons. 

The  quantity  of  bonbons  exported  from  France  is 
very  inconsiderable.  England,  Spain,  Russia,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  the  United  States  are  the  chief  consumers, 
and  yet  they  do  not  take  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds*  worth  between  them.  More  of 
the  acid  bonbon  is  exported  to  England  than  any 
other,  just  as  more  of  those  of  an  oily  character  are 
exported  to  Spain.  The  bulk  of  Imnbons  sent  to 
Turkey  and  Egypt  are  consumed  by  the  ladies  of 
the  harem. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  municipality  of  Missolonghi  have  resolved  to 
raise  a  monument  to  Lord  Byron,  on  the  spot  where 
the  poet  breathed  his  last.  One  half  of  the  cost  of 
the  monument  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  municipality, 
and  the  other  half  to  be  obtained  by  public  sub¬ 
scription. 

In  the  death  of  Viscount  Strangford  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  has  lost  a  frequent  and  a  valued  con¬ 
tributor.  Lord  Strangford  also  wrote  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  and  other  organs  of  standing  and 
importance.  His  experience  on  Oriental  matters 
was  extensive. 

Wagner  has  finished  the  third  part  of  his  Niebe- 
lungen,  a  mammoth  opera  in  four  parts,  necessitating 
several  nights  for  performance.  In  one  scene  an 
aquarium  is  retpiired  for  the  characters,  who  have 
to  swim  and  disport  about  between  water  and  rocks, 
singing  all  the  while.  Pleasant  work  for  delicate¬ 
chested  tenors. 

At  the  Th<54tre  Lyrique,  Paris,  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  of  issuing  monthly  admission  tickets  at  the 
price  of  thirty  francs.  These  are  issued  on  the  first 
of  each  month,  and  admit  to  every  performance 
within  that  period  except  “  first  representations.” 
For  these  the  ticket-holder  has  the  right  to  a  num¬ 
bered  seat  au  prix  du  bureau. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  some  Paris  papers  to  speak  of 
the  toilets  of  ladies  of  the  monde  and  demi-monde 
in  the  same  breath.  Two  members  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  have  written  to  the  Gaulois  to  demand  that 
their  wives’  names  may  not  be  mentioned.  In  case 
the  editor  transgresses  he  will  be  liable  to  a  fine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  Guilloutet. 

Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  has 
published,  at  Stockholm,  a  pamphlet  of  si.xty  pages 
with  _  the  title,  “  Ideas  and  Reflections  on  Modem 
Tactics.”  The  principal  conclusion  of  the  Royal 
author  is  that  the  armies  which  have  become  so 
large  since  the  French  Revolution  must  be  reduced. 
He  would  have  them  weaker  in  numbers,  but  im¬ 
proved  in  (quality  and  organization. 

“  A  GOOD  deal  of  nonsense,”  says  the  Leader,  “  is 
being  talked  and  written  concerning  the  lowering 
of  the  musical  pitch  to  the  Continental  standard. 


The  idea  was  started  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who, 
having  lost  a  quarter  of  a  note  at  the  top  of  his  reg¬ 
ister  through  wear  and  tear,  thinks  it  convenient  to 
come  down  a  peg  or  two  to  an  easier  range.  But 
what  say  the  basses  and  baritones,  who  will  have  to 
come  down,  too,  but  who  have  no  further  cellarage 
room  in  their  voices  V  ” 


In  Vienna  the  government  forbids  the  parodying 
of  public  characters  at  masked  balls.  At  one  of 
these  entertainments,  recently  given  in  that  city, 
two  visitors  appeared  dressed  up  as  Count  Bismarck 
and  Baron  Beust,  and  walked  about  arm-in-arm. 
This  tentative  proposal  of  an  alliance  between  the 
two  nations  so  lately  at  war  was  received  with 
marked  dissatisfaction  by  the  crowd ;  and  finally  the 
two  diplomatists  were  seized  by  the  police.  Austria 
has  not  yet  forgotten  Kiiniggriitz. 


A  BET  made  by  a  wag  of  Berlin  on  New  Year’s 
Day  attracted  crowds  to  one  of  the  principal  streeti 
of  the  capital.  In  this  street  there  is  a  hair-dresser’s 
shop,  and  the  author  of  the  bet  had  undertaken  to 
sit  for  four  hours,  without  moving,  in  the  place  of 
the  wax  figure  in  the  window.  At  three  in  the 
afternoon  he  appeared  at  his  post,  dressed  in  a 
white  sheet  and  with  a  huge  wig  on  his  head  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  fez  cap.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  bystanders  to  make  him  snow  some  sign  of  life. 
Street-boys  were  tempted  by  the  promise  of  large 
rewards  to  make  their  most  ridiculous  grimaces, 
and  address  him  in  all  sorts  of  funny  speemies ;  but 
all  in  vain.  He  remained  immovable  until  the 
clock  struck  seven,  when  he  rose,  bowed  gravely  to 
the  assembled  crowd,  and  retired  into  the  shop. 


Lowell’s  new  volume  of  poems,  “  Under  the  Wil¬ 
lows,”  is  attracting  great  attention  in  England.  1116 
London  Review  says  that  “  the  poet  who  wrote 
‘  The  Fable  for  Critics’  and  ‘  The  Biglpw  Papers’ 
will  never  lack  an  audience  throughout  Saxondom, 
fit  and  not  few.”  Speaking  of  the  “  Commemoration 
Ode,”  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks :  “  In  Mr. 
Lowell  the  victims  of  the  great  conflict  have  found 
mo  unworthy  Simonides.  The  tone  of  the  poem  is 
one  of  mourning  sustained  by  triumph,  and  of  exult¬ 
ation  tempered  with  grief ;  its  thoughts  and  language 
are  those  of  grave  and  repressed  passion,  its  verse 
firm  and  majestic.  Let  those  writers  who  sneered 
at  the  ‘  essentially  blackguardly  character  ’  of  the 
Northern  people  five  years  ago  read  it  and  be 
ashamed.  This  noble  ode  will  live  as  the  expres¬ 
sion,  and  a  most  manly  and  pathetic  expression,  of 
the  feeling  of  a  nation  at  a  signal  crisis  of  its  his¬ 
tory.” 


The  brother  of  the  Tycoon  has  played  Paris  a 
naughty  trick.  He  has  run  away  from  his  credi¬ 
tors.  There  are  some  who  say  that  his  parentage, 
or,  rather,  connection  with  the  Tycoon,  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
his  Highness  not  only  forgot  to  pay  the  rent  of 
the  hotel  which  his  chamberlains  hired  for  his  ac¬ 
commodation  on  the  Avenue  de  I’lmpdratrice,  but 
likewise  for  the  superb  furniture  eagerly  supplied 
by  all  the  great  houses  of  Paris.  The  bedroom  of 
his  Highness  was  draped  with  pink  and  salmon-col- 
oied  satin,  those  shades  having  been  selected  in 
order  to  remind  him  of  the  glories  of  Eastern  sun¬ 
sets  ;  the  chairs,  &c.,  mounted  in  a  curious  combina¬ 
tion  of  buhl  and  maple ;  the  tables  of  his  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  Algerian  onyx,  the  rest  being  en  suite.  Of 
household  linen  he  h^  sufficient  to  stock  a  reasona¬ 
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bly  sized  linendraper’s  establishment.  This  finale 
0^  a  little  amuses  the  Parisians,  who  recollect  that 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Exhibition  his  Highness 
sneezed,  whereupon  padded  leather  curtains  were 
immediately  hung  against  the  doors  to  keep  off 
draughts.  His  Highness  went  about  cssrefully  guard¬ 
ed  by  mouchards,  and  escorted  by  A.  D.  C.’s  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Imperial  household  for  his  special 
guidance. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  lately  conferred  the  degree  of  M.D.  upon 
Mdme.  Kaschewarow,  the  first  female  candidate  for 
this  honor  who  had  presented  herself  before  them. 
When  her  name  was  mentioned  by  the  dean  it  was 
received  with  an  immense  storm  of  applause,  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes.  The  ceremony  of  in- 
resting  her  with  the  insignia  of  her  dignity  being 
over,  ner  fellow-students  and  new  colleagues  lifted 
her  upon  a  ehair  and  carried  her  with  triumphant 
shouts  through  the  hall.  At  this  moment  hldme. 
Lucca  was  espied  among  the  audience,  and  such  was 
the  students’  fickleness,  that  the  lady  doctor  had  to 
yield  her  elevated  seat  to  the  popular  singer.  The 
prima  donna  not  only  remained  in  undisputed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  extemporized  throne,  but  was  carried 
upon  it  to  her  carriage,  whilst  the  new  doctor  had 
to  find  what  comfort  she  could  in  her  diploma. 

The  art  of  advertisi^  is  certainly  making  great 
progress  in  England,  llie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  com¬ 
plains  that  the  burlesque  and  pantomimes  are  full 
of  tradesmen’s  puff.  “  At  Drury  Lane,  a  well-known 
firm  of  haberdashers  have  a  scene  to  themselves  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  Christmas  goods,  while  Co- 
vent  Garden  introduces  a  similar  display  on  behalf 
of  a  rival  establishment  At  the  Polytechnic,  again, 
I  so-called  scientific  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  a  pushing  watchmaker.  Perhaps  the 
pulpit  will  be  invaded  next  Sermons  interlarded 
with  reclames  of  cheap  coals  and  Gladstonian  claret 
would  no  doubt  command  their  price.  Among  oth¬ 
er  novelties  of  advertising  we  may  also  note  that 
the  attractions  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are 
fiilly  proclaimed  by  advertisement  in  the  theatrical 
column  of  the  Times  along  with  ‘  Puss  in  Boots  ’ 
and  ‘  Turko  the  Terrible.’  Why  should  this  system 
oi  advertising  be  confined  to  only  one  of  the  national 
collections?  Whjr  should  not  Professor  Owen  be 
allowed  to  advertise  bis  stuffed  beasts,  and  Sir  R. 
Murchison  his  fossils  in  the  same  way  ?  ” 

The  London  Athenieum  of  January  the  16th 
publishes  the  following  note  from  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1, 1869. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  English  authors 
and  publishers  to  the  following  simple  statement  of  facts 
which  concern  them  no  less  than  ourselves. 

In  accordance  with  our  custom  when  republishing 
English  books  to  moke,  if  possible,  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  author,  or  othenvise  to  lay  aside  a  portion 
of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  publication  for  his  use, 
we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Dilke’s  publish¬ 
ers  to  reprint  an  American  edition  of  his  “  Greater  Bri¬ 
tain.”  This  was  as  far  back  as  May,  1868,  and  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  we  made  public  announcement  that  the 
book  was  forthcoming.  It  was  publishetl  in  December. 
A  few  weeks  previously  to  its  appearance,  however,  and 
some  five  or  six  months  after  we  ourselves  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  book,  the  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  also 
made  public  advertisement  that  they  were  about  to  issue 
it  They  had  been  already  sufficiently  notified  of  our 


intention  to  republish  “  Greater  Britain  ” ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  became  aware  of  their  purpose,  we  informed  them 
by  letter  of  our  arrangement  with  the  author.  The 
Messrs.  Harper,  however,  persisted  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mr.  Dilke’s  work,  bearing 
their  imprint  and  offered  at  a  nearly  nominal  price,  is 
now  before  the  trade.  Of  course  me  author’s  antici¬ 
pated  profits,  no  less  than  our  own,  will  be  precluded  by 
a  proceeding  so  directly  in  contravention  of  the  courte¬ 
sies  of  the  trade,  and  so  well  calculated,  if  persisted  in, 
to  destroy  the  remuneration  to  which  foreign  authors  are 
equitably  entitled. 

A  similar  course  to  that  above  mentioned  was,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  pursued  by  the  house  in  question  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  “  North  America  ”  ;  and  the 
unremunerative  price  at  which  that  work  was  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper  destroyed  our  profits,  and,  of 
course,  prevented  the  author  from  receiving  the  share 
which  otherwise  would  have  accrued  to  him  from  the  edi¬ 
tion  published  by  ns. 

As  our  object  in  making  this  communication  is  simply 
to  place  ourselves  right  before  the  public,  we  refrain 
from  comment  on  the  facts  now  presented.  Whatever 
injury  may  result  to  English  authors  and  publishers, 
should  such  practices  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  ex¬ 
ception,  the  responsibility  will  not  rest  upon  us. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Burton’s  preface  to  her  husband’s  book  on 
Brazil  Is  one  of  the  most  delicious  pieces  of  self- 
assertion  that  ever  fell  in  our  way.  It  deserves 
quotation :  — 

“  Before  the  reader  dives  into  the  interior  of  Bra¬ 
zil  with  my  husband  as  a  medium,  let  me  address 
two  words  to  him. 

“  I  have  returned  home,  on  six  months’  leave  of 
absence,  after  three  years  in  Brazil.  One  of  the 
many  commissions  I  am  to  execute  for  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton  is  to  see  the  following  pages  through  the  press. 

“It  has  been  my  privilege,  during  those  three 
years,  to  have  been  his  almost  constant  companion ; 
and  1  consider  that  to  travel,  write,  read,  and  study 
under  such  a  master,  is  no  small  boon  to  any  one 
desirous  of  seeing  and  learning. 

“  Although  he  frequently  informs  me,  in  a  certain 
Oriental  way,  that  ‘  the  Moslem  can  permit  no 
equality  with  women,’  yet  he  has  chosen  me,  his 
pupil,  for  this  distinction,  in  preference  to  a  more 
competent  stranger. 

“  As  long  as  there  is  anything  difficult  to  do,  a 
risk  to  be  incurred,  or  any  chance  of  improving  the 
mind,  and  of  educating  one’s  self,  I  am  a  very  faithful 
disciple  :  but  I  now  begin  to  feel,  that  while  he  and 
his  readers  are  old  friends,  1  am  humbly  standing 
unknown  in  the  shadow  of  his  glory.  It  is  therefore 
time  for  me  respectfully  but  firmly  to  assert,  that, 
although  I  proudly  accept  of  the  trust  confided  to 
me,  and  pledge  myself  not  to  avail  myself  of  my  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  to  alter  one  word  of  the  original 
text,  I  protest  vehemently  against  his  religion  and 
moral  sentiments,  which  behe  a  good  and  chival¬ 
rous  life.  I  point  the  finger  of  indignation  particu¬ 
larly  at  what  misrepresents  our  Holy  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  and  at  what  upholds  that  unnatural  and 
repulsive  law,  Polygamy,  which  the  author  is  care¬ 
ful  not  to  practise  himself,  but  from  a  high  moral 
pedestal  he  preaches  to  the  ignorant  as  a  means  of 
population  in  young  countries. 

“I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  him  on  many 
other  subjects ;  but,  be  it  understood,  not  in  the  com¬ 
mon  spirit  of  domestic  jar,  but  with  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  to  differ  and  enjoy  our  differences,  whence 
points  of  interest  never  flag. 

“  Having  now  justified  myself,  and  given  a  friend- 
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ly  warning  to  a  fair  or  gendt  reader,  the  rest  must  of  characters  in  his  numerous  novels  have  sup- 
take  care  of  themselves,  —  I  leave  him  or  her  to  plied  adapters  with  a  rich  store  of  material  for  the 
steer  through  these  anthropolc^ical  sand-banks  and  stage.” 

hidden  rocks  as  best  he  or  she  may.”  _ _ 


Thk  Era,  a  dramatic  and  musical  almanac,  thus 
speaks  of  Charles  Dickens  in  its  “  Biographical  Mem¬ 
oranda  of  Living  Dramatic  Authors  ”  “  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  novelist,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Dickens,  of 
the  Navy  Fay  Department,  was  born  at  Portsmouth 
in  1812.  A  few  years  afterwards  his  father  retired 
on  a  pension,  and  came  to  London  as  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  reporter.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  Dickens  was 
removed  from  school  and  placed  in  the  office  of  a 
barrister  of  eminence,  —  Mr.  Chitty,  we  believe. 
In  the  year  1834,  be  began  to  contribute  to  the  ‘  Old 
Monthly  Magazine,’  his  first  paper  in  that  periodi¬ 
cal  being  ‘  Mrs.  Joseph  Porter  over  the  way.’  This 
was  followed  by  *  Horatio  Sparkins,’  and  ‘  The 
Boarding  House,’  but  it  was  not  until  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  second  paper  under  the  last  title  that  he 
assumed  the  pseudonym  of  ‘  Boz,’  as  may  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  ‘  Old  Monthly '  for  August, 
1834.  Engaged  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  then  edited  by  Mr.  John  Black, 
he  published  in  the  evening  edition  of  that  paper  a 
series  of  sketches,  —  the  first  being  ‘Meditations  in 
Monmouth  Street.’  These  were  republished  in 
three  volumes,  with  illustrations  by  Cruikshank, 
early  in  183G.  Immediately  after,  he  commenced 
the  popular  ‘  Pickwick  Papers,’  completed  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1837,  when  the  sale  which  originally  was  three 
thousand,  had  extended  to  thirty  thousand  copies. 
While  writing  the  ‘  Sketches,’  a  strong  inclination 
towards  the  stage  induced  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  to 
test  his  powers  as  a  dramatist,  and  his  first  piece,  a 
farce  called  the  Strange  Gentleman,  was  produced 
at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  on  the  opening  night  of 
the  season,  September  29,  1836.  The  late  Mr. 
Harley  was  the  hero  of  the  farce,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  favor.  This  was  followed  by  an 
opera,  called  The  Village  Coquettes,  for  which  Mr. 
Hullah  composed  the  music,  and  which  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  establishment,  Tuesday,  December 
6,  1836.  The  quaint  humor,  unaffected  pathos,  and 
gracef  ul  lyrics  of  this  production  found  prompt  recog¬ 
nition,  and  the  piece  enjoyed  a  prosperous  run. 
The  V’illage  Conuettes  took  its  title  from  two  vill^e 
girls,  Lucy  and  llose,  led  away  by  vanity,  coquetting 
with  men  above  them  in  station,  and  discarding 
their  humble  though  worthy  lovers.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  too  late,  they  see  their  error,  and  the 

Siece  terminates  happily.  Miss  Uainforth  and  Miss 
ulia  Smith  were  the  heroines,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Gardner  were  their  betrothed  lovers. 
Braham  was  the  Lonl  of  the  Msnor,  who  would  have 
led  astray  the  fair  Lucy.  There  was  a  capital 
scene  where  he  was  detected  by  Lucy’s  father, 
played  by  Strickland,  urging  an  elopement  Har¬ 
ley  had  a  trifling  part  in  the  piece,  rendered  highly 
amusing  by  his  admirable  acting.  On  March  6, 
1837,  was  brought  out,  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  a 
farce  called  “  Is  She  His  Wile ;  or.  Something  Singu¬ 
lar,”  in  which  Harley  played  the  principal  character, 
Felix  Tapkins,  a  flirting  bachelor,  and  sang  a  song 
in  the  character  of  Pickwick,  ‘  written  expressly  for 
him  by  Boz.’  The  name  of  the  author  was  not 
given  in  the  playbill.  The  celebrity  so  rapidly  ac¬ 
quired  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  in  other  departments 
of  literature,  kept  his  pen  from  this  time  too  con¬ 
stantly  in  request  to  enable  him  to  follow  up  his 
early  dramatic  ventures,  but  the  vivid  portraitures 


BLUE  AND  WHITE. 


“  Of  all  the  colors,  sweet  sir,  what  may  your  favoi^ 
ite  be  ?  ” 

And  the  lad  I  had  nurst  back  to  life  looked  up,  and 
made  answer  to  me : 

“  Two  colors  I  choose,  —  blue  and  white.”  Then  up 
from  my  throat  did  there  spread. 

Yea,  to  m^  very  temples,  a  dye  of  the  happy  red ; 

For  a  maiden’s  face  will  flush  at  the  lightest  thing 
evermore ; 

And  blue  was  the  ribbon  that  bound  my  hair,  and 
white  was  the  gown  that  I  wore. 


“  May  I  tell  you  all,  lady  sweet  ?  ”  “  Ay,  sir,  an’  it 
please  you  so.” 

All  alone  with  each  other  we  sat  in  the  firelight’s 
glow : 

He,  the  lad  whom  our  men  had  found  nigh  dead 
close  by. 

And  the  mother  that  bare  him  could  never  have 
nurst  him  more  gently  than  I. 


“  Sister,  — nay,  pardon  my  freedom,  — but  you 

have  been  so  good, 

I  well  could  wish  that  I  owed  you  the  duty  of 
brotherhood ; 

Crown  your  sweet  favors  with  this,  the  greatest  of 
all,  and  be 

As  tender  to  her  I  love,  as  you  have  been  tender  to 


Then  over  every  sense  there  swept  down  a  terrible, 
dim 

Dusk  of  oblivion,  as  there  I  sat,  and  listened  to 
him. 

Silence  a  moment,  and  then,  by  the  helping  of  God 
His  grace, 

I  answered :  “  Yea,  brother,  I  will,”  with  a  very 
smile  on  mv  face. 


“  Now,  God  bless  you,  sister.  Listen.  A  year  ago 
She  gave  herself  to  me  forever  and  ever,  and  so. 
One  sweet  autumn  eve,  in  the  time  of  the  falling  d 
dew, 

I  gemmed  her  little  white  hand  with  a  circlet  of 
sapphires  blue. 


“  She,  my  own  lady,  taketh  ever  the  most  delight 

In  the  calm  virginal  colors,  —  the  delicate  blue  and 
white ; 

And,  sister,  mine  eyes  were  soothed  with  a  sense  of 
lovesome  repose 

When  I  saw  you  this  evening  wear  the  hues  that 
my  darling  chose." 


Oh!  but  the  bonnie  blue  ribbon  pressed  on  my  head 
all  too  tight ; 

Oh!  but  my  heart  beat  wild  beneath  its  virginal 
white ; 

Oh !  but  the  hours  were  long  as  I  knelt  in  the  dark 
alone. 

Moaning :  “  My  Father,  teach  me  to  say  but,  ‘  Thy 
will  be  done.’  ” 
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